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Wool—the Influence of Food Upon it 


FROM THE NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST. 


Much attention has been given to the in- 
fluence of food and shelter upon the produc- 
tion of meat, and it has become a tangible 
reality which comes under our calculation as 
a@ matter of course, but it is far too common 
for the important product of wool to be en 
tirely omitted from our calculations. An ex 
amination into the subject will show that the 
closest relationship exists between the two, 
and that they stand in the position of cause 
and effect. 

The composition of wool shows it to be a 
highly nitrogenised body, containing a large 
proportion of sulphur and phosphorus. It 
were impossible to select more valuable in- 
gredients than these, and consequently in 
getting the necessary supplies for the forma- 
tion of the wool, the system is drawn upon 
for the most valuable nutritive elements of 
food. In the case of ill-fed stock the food 
cannot answer to the demand, for the addi- 
tion it makes to the blood of the animal is 
deficient in the elements required for the wool; 
and hence the growth of the wool is carried 
on at the sacrifice of the less important por- 
tions of the body; and thus we have an addi- 
tional drain upon the system of the low-con- 
ditioned and ill-fed sheep. This coat of wool, 
which is nature’s provision for protecting the 
body during the winter, has very powerful 
claims upon the animal economy, and takes 
precedence of many others; but stock which 
are in this low condition have not only less 
power to produce wool, but they have great 
er demands for it than others in higher con- 
dition, and thus labor under double disad- 
vantage. 

To favor the production of wool, we must 
in the first place take care that we have pre- 
sent in the system of the animal the mater- 
ials necessary for its formation. We may 
take wool as representing in a condensed form 
the constituents of the entire body. It con- 
tains phosphates, sulphates, and chlorides 
salts forming the skeleton of the body, and 


thus the wool upon analysis presents a great 
similarity in composition to that of bone — 
We have also in the wool, partly in a state of 
chemical combination, and partly in a condi- 
tion of mechanical mixture, fatty bod‘es which 
correspond with other animal fats. Besides 
this we have in wool, after it has been divest- 
ed of the former bodies, substances showing a 
composition almost identical with flesh or 
muscular matter. These are curious facts, 
but they have a value attached to them far 
beyond this, for they show in the most deci- 
sive manner what is necessary for the forma- 
tion of wool; so that in their absence we can 

not have it properly formed, or in other 
words we cannot have good wool produced. 

The growth of wool necessitates the pre- 
sence of the variouskinds of matter required 
for the general growth of the body. It re- 
quires a rich food to favor the production 
of wool, and when we consider the analogous 
composition already referred to, we shall be 
justified in stating that a liberal system of 
feeding which is calculated to produce a 
growth of the body is sure to be favorable 
to the production of wool. The nutritious 
ingredients of food are taken up into the 
blood, and when there the use to which they 
are applied must be regulated by the require- 
ments of the s)stem. Thus, at one time of 
the year the same matter which is capable of 
being converted into wool may be formed in- 
to the flesh, fat, and bone of the body, and 
cause an increase of growth, whilst at anoth- 
er time the energies of the system being 
chiefly directed to the formation of wool, this 
nutritive matter in the blood would be turned 
to this use in perference to the general de- 
velopment of the animal frame. The influ- 
ence of cold upon the general growth of an- 
imals is rather unfavorable than otherwise, 
but this agency gives a tendency towards the 
formation of wool as a natural protection 
against the severity of the winter. It is true 
the natural disposition for the formation of 
wool is very much ui-der our control by the 
kind of management adupted and the system 
of breeding followed out, but it does not sub- 
mit to our rule without indications of the na- 
tural periods of growth which we cannot 
over-rule with safety to the health of the 
animal. 

It isa very old opinion held by shepherds 
that when the dead time of the year is past 
a new life seems to animate the flock, and it 
is by no means without good reason that this 
has been held, for we are all aware of the 
energy which is infused by the return of spring 
when vigor and animation of body succeed to 
the torpor of the early winter months. It is 
believed by many that the first indication of 
this return of vigorous growth is given by the 
wool, and that for some weeks before we no 
tice any marked dispesition for an increased 
rapidity of general growth, the wool is pecu- 
liarly disposed to make progress. It is by no 
means uvlikely that the energy of the body 
is at first directed to meet the influence of 
cold with which the new year com mences.— 
The old proverb— 


As the day lengthens 
So the cold strengthens, 


is certainly accompanied and in some mea- 
sure confirmed by the natural disposition of 
sheep to produce wool rapidly at this time. 
This disposition for the growth of woo! should 
on no account be checked, but by every 
means be encouraged, for the experience of 
sheep masters is very clear upon this points 
that the wool never regains the influence o' 
inferior feeding in January and February, 
whilst liberal feeding is productive of a very 
marked improvement in the fleece. When- 
ever the functions of the animal body have a 
special disposition for the formation of any 
product which we may require, we may al- 
ways rely upon it being done then far more 
economically and satisfactorily than at any 
other time. This disposition we observe to 
be far more powerful during these months 
than at any other time, and the effects of neg- 
lect are as equally productive of bad results 
as attention and good management are sure 
to be followed by a remunerative growth.— 
Liberal feeding will at all times encourage 
the growth of wool, but never in so great 





a degree as during the early months of the 
year. 


The condition of wool may always be taken 
as an indication of the genera) condition of 
the animal, for disease and loss of flesh are as 
plainly observable by an examination of the 
wool as of the body... The softness of wool, 
which is always a sign of a thriving sheep, is 
mainly to be attributed to the presence of 
the yolk, which is an oily matter that has a 
powerful influence upon its growth, as well 
as upon its softness. Wool grown when the 
yolk is deficient is always more or less harsh 
and crisp in its nature, and difficult of growth. 
For this reason it becomes essential for en- 
couraging the growth of wool that the yolk 
should be present in abundance. Even after 
wool has made its growth, if by any means 
the supply of yolk be checked, it at orce 
loses quality, and as we see in some diseases 
when the cause cannot be speedily removed 
so that the yolk shall again return, the wool 
falls off from that pertion of the body.— 
The yolk may be looked upon as the nourish- 
ment of the wool, witheut which it cannot 
grow, and soon becomes easily soparated 
from the skin. This is the cause of the wool 
being so easily pulled from sheep which are 
either ili or in poor condition. 

We therefore see that the encouragement 
of the growth of wool must be effected by 
keeping up the supply of yolk. This, as we 
have stated, is an oily matter, and it is found 
to exude through the vessels which convey 
the blood to the surface of the body. If the 
blood is rich from the presence of fatty mat- 
ter the healthy action of these vessels will 
keep up the supply required by the wool; but 
it is clear that its presence is primarily de- 
pendent upon the quality of the blood, and 
this can only gain its richness from the food 
the animal consumes. The connection is 
very close indeed between the food of the 
animal and the wool produced. In those 
cases in which the food may be inferior to that 
which the animal may haye been previously 
accustomed to, the effect is equally indicated, 
and the consequence is an irregularity in the 
size of the wool which produces an unsound- 
ness of staple which is highly objectionable, 
and which detracts from its market value, be- 
cause is is apt to break at these weaker por- 
tions. ‘This shows the importance of the 
food not only being good in quality but re- 
gular in its supply of nourishment. This is 
@ very common fault in much of our wool, 
and although shortness of keep will, under 
the best management, sometimes unavoida- 
bly arise, still knowing as we do the effect up- 
on the wool, this should be met by the addi- 
tion of some other food to make up the de- 
ficiency, Its influence upon the body irre- 
spective of the wool we do not now notice, 
but the production of a good sample of wool 
is of itself sufficient cause for avoiding the 
deficiency in the supply of nourishment. 

Nor are these the only conditions which 
have to be remembered, for we fird the in- 
fluence of cold and heat almost as great.— 
When the skin becomes cold there is a natur- 
al tendency for its pores to close, and this 
produces a lessened nourishment for the wool 


and consequently a smaller-sized fibre is pro- 
duced of less strength. Then, again, in the 
hot weather of summer the pores are more 
open, and this causes a larger growth, but as 
sheep have a thicker coating of wool this ef- 
fect is subdued, These considerations show 
us the importance of preserving sheep from 
the extremes of heat and cold, and hence the 
importance of moderating their action by 
means of shelter. I'he quantity of wool as 


f|determined by the evenness of the sample 


makes a great difference in its value. e 
have the influence of these extremes very 
much under our control, and they are per- 
fectly distinct from any such modification of 
the wool-producing character of sheep as may 
be established by variations of breedirg. 


Kicking Heifers. 

A. O. Varnum, Esq., of Dracut, a man of 
considerable experience in the milkin . 
cess, says the best way to prevent frelfers 
from kicking, is, to take @ rope three feet 
long, tie a large knot in one end and a loop 
ia the other. Put the rope around the far- 
ther leg above the dew claw, bring both ends 
towards you, twist the rope two or three 
times, aceording to its length, as you would a 
withe; bring the rope round nigh leg 
and put the knot through the loop. The 
heifer may exert berself “ee released, but 

and the 








she can do no injury, rope has 
been put on three times the remedy will be 
effectual. —JV. H. Journal. 





A Few Hints for the Season. 


There is a great deal of stress laid upon 
draining at the present. time, and we can hardé 
ly look into an agricultural periodical. thar 
something is not said upon the subject,.and 
very frequently we are obliged to believe that 
much that we read on this subject is worked 
out altogether in parlors and comfortable stu- 
dies, and not at all with any adequate idea of 
the work, time, capital and experience that the 
work of drainage requires, It is, true, that 
the benefits of drainage cannot be too highly 
extolled ; but frequently these benefits are so 
extremely out of reach of those who would 
like to partake of them, that they are obliged 
to exclaim in self-defence that. the “grapes” 
possess a great deal too much acidity to be 
pleasant to take. Besides there are many 
farms so new, that the application of under- 
draining could not be applied to them with 
any prospect of profit or advantage for many 
years. There are so many farmers who have 
just cleared the trees off, and so many years 
must elapse before the stumps can be clear 
away, the surface levelled, the roots and 
grubs taken out, that their whole time which 
can be applied to improvement, should and 
must be given to the surface of their land, 
rather than to that portion which is under. it. 
To them the business of open ditching, and 
of opening up outlets for the surface water 
to run off, is of far more importance than 
underdraining. It is after the surface has 
been cleared, levelled, and made completely 
arable that the more refined and perfect sys- 
tem of underdrainage comes into play, and 
with reference to this subject we quote a few 
extracts from the Canadian Agriculiurist that, 
are as applicable to a great portion of Michi- 
gan as to Canada. 

“Let no farmer Conclude then, however 
distant his location or scanty his means, that 
because he cannot carry out underdraining 
according to the modern practices of older 
and wealthier countries, that he is altogether 
impotent regarding, this essential. means of 
improvement, Hecan do something every 
year in the way suggested, and which will in 
a short time produce the most beneficial re- 
sults.’ In going over any part.of the coun- 
try, the oldest settled districts even, on the 
breaking up of the epring, how large a por- 
tion of the cleared lands, much perhaps that 
is in crop with winter wheat, does one observe 
partially covered with water,—which even 
with a spade—provided there were good 
ditches, might speedily be conducted away 
into the creeks and streams. A day or two's 
work in this manner at the approaching season 
would frequently be found to afford considere 
able relief to portions of half drowned fields. 
To deepen a furrow here and there only a few 
inches will often discharge several thousand 
gallons of stagnant water in a few hours, 
These are plain suggestions which every man 
can understand, and if he choose put into 
practice, 

“When a farm has got its natural drainage 
improved by deepening and straightening the 
water courses where needed, with open ditch- 
es and furrows through the lowest and wet- 
est portions, and the surface sufficiently level- 
led and inclined to allow the surtace water to 
escape freely into the natural or artificial 
chapnels thus provided, its owner may begin 
to think seriously of underdraining. Even 
when the latter operation is thoroughly car- 
ried out, open furrows cannot be safely dis- 
pensed with in this country, particularly when 
hollows or basin like depressions exist on the 
surface. The water which will beseen to ac- 
cumulate in such places during the melting 
of the snow in spring, and not unfrequently 
during winter, should be conducted away to 
the nighest outlet by surface drains. The 
frost in this country often penetrates so deep- 
ly that water may be seen to accumulate and 
remain several days, even though a covered 
drain lie beneath. It will take considerable 
time before a sufficient depth of the frozen 
surface becomes thawed for the water to find 
its way into the drain beneath, and when it 
does this suddenly and in large quantity the 
drain is treqnentiy injured, if not destroyed. 
For this other 


reasons we strongly urge 
the improvement of the surface, and mak- 
ing of open furrows or ditches, prelimi 





Plaster. 


«« When should p'aster be sown on wheat, 
when the ground is to he seeded to clover 
and timothy? When on oats when the 
ground is not to be seeded ? When on mea. 
dow or pasture lands ?” are questions asked 
by a, correspondent. - . , 

There aie various conflicting opinions as 
to whether plaster benefits the wheat crop 
when applied as a top dressing. When sown 
on wheat, it is always applied to the crop, af- 
ter the frost is out of the ground, and when 
the young plant is making its first growth ia 
the spring, . Plaster is then used as a top 
dressing, which ia some degree stimulates the 
growth of the leaves and stem of the young 
plant, at that season, und whatever gives vigor 
to that. portion of the plant, of course in- 
creases the return of the seed. Plaster, 
therefore, to do the most good to wheat as a 
epecial manure, should be sown when the 
wheat is in its tender growth. If the field is 
to be seeded to timothy and clover, both these 
seeds may be sown before the plaster can be 
applied to the wheat crop with advantage. 
1t. is doubtful as, to whether plaster is any 
benefit to the oat crop, but the time when it 
should be applied with the best effect, is as 
soon as the field looks green with the growth 
of the young braird. Some experiments have 
‘been made by rolling sced oats in plaster be- 
fore sowing, and which proved as beneficia; 
as top dressing, so far as mere Opinion was 
trusted to for results. 

In the application of plaster to meadow or 
pasture lands, the same principle should gov- 
ern that is applied to all manures. If the 
weather is. favorable, as soon after the grags 
or clover shows that it is growing, is the best 
time to topdress it with plaster, uspecially if 
the season shonld be a little dry. It is when 
the plant is young, not vigorous, that the full 
force of the top dressing is felt, for the ati- 
mulus then given enables the plant to ptish 
forth ceeper and longer roots, to throw out 
more leaves to the light and air, and thus to 
grow ranker and stouter before the season 
comes which nature has fixed for the prepar- 
ation and ripening of the seed. 





Jerusalem Artichokes, 

What are Jerusalem Artichokes good for ? 
is a question which I hear asked very often ; 
and I propose to tell the Ohio Cultivater 
folks why I raise them, and what I think they 
are good for. They are most excelient win- 
ter food for all kinds of stock, being worth 
nearly as much as potatoes, while they can 
be kept with little or no trouble, as freezing 
does not injure them, and thoy are not apt’ 
to rot. They are very productive, mine yield- 
ing from 800 to 1100 bushels per acre, while 
the cost of cultivating an acre is not more 
than the cost of raising half an acre of corn. 
They are good to plant in an orchard where 
the ground needs stirring deeper than it would 
be well to plow ; as hogs will thoroughly stir 
up the ground without injury to the roots of 
the trees, and at the same time fatten on the 
artichokes. They do not exhaust the soil 
much, as their nourishment is mostly obtain- 
ed from the air—E. E. Smith in Ohio Culti- 
vator. 

Cook’s Portable Sugar Evaporator. 

‘This invention is one of the best apparatus 
for the making of maple sugar that bas yet 
been sent before the public. It was-called 
out by the want of something that would 
make sorghum syrup when used for that pur. 
pose. Thesyrup made by it has been found 
a very superior article. Mr. J.SRichard ot 
Tecumseh has taken some of the evaporators 
up into the maple country, and we hope soon 
to hear of the results of his trial with them 
in making maple suger, 

Soiling. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man states, his plan of soiling to be as fol- 
lows :. “ In the fall, I sow about an acre of 
rye pretty thick ; then in the spring I put in 
a piece of sorghum, millett and corn, as soon 
as the season will permit, and at intervals of 
two weeks, put in more of the same, unti! 
about the middle of July. In this way I 5e- 
cure a succession and a variety of rich and 
succulent food—just the thing for milk and 
butter. I also raise roots to some extent, 
and think them valuable to feed in the spring 





mary 
to the commencement of underdraining.” 


to milk cows. 
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Corn iba Clover Rotation. 


In my former communication I digtessed 
some from.the subject I commenced to write 
about, bat you will pardon the: digtession 
when you remember that some peoples’ minds 
are so constituted that if they do not say a 
thing when they think of it, they will not say 
it at all, avd others are like a man I heard 
once. When he‘atose to preach, said he, “I 
wish to make a few remarks before I say any- 
thing.” But to the rotation. 

Some have a rotation differing from me in 
this, that the wheat follows the corn_ planting 
the corn on the clover sod which I think not 
as good. My important reason is, that it 
takes the same aliment in a great measure to 
produce a crop of clover as it does a crop 0 
corn. It is true this may be drawn deeper 
from the earth than corn would reach, but 
the soil becomes partially exhausted for that 
particular food, and it is held as a deposit in 
the green clover root which does not decom- 
pose enough the first year to give it fully off, 
as it does when it is more decomposed. This 
is the reason that corn generally looks so yel- 
low on a clover sod the forepart of the sea- 
son; but when I fake such a wheat stubble 
as I have described, with the virtue of the 
mantre which is not taken up by the wheat 
settled into it, put in the plow and lay it back 
just as it was before I broke it up, and I have 
a top dressing of decomposed clover roots 
that are now in their proper stage to give the 
corn & Vigorous start, and not only a start, 
but a force that will be followed up till we 
see the full corn in the ear. This too is a 
perfect stumper for the weeds, for I do not 
raise one weed now where I raised a ton on 
the old system of wheat after wheat and 

. corn after corn. I cultivate my corn with the 
hose hoe, which leaves the ground level, 
never disturbing the ground near the corn 
unless absolutely necessary in removing 
weeds; neither put earth to the hill nor remove 
from it. 

I will here narrate an experiment I tried a 
few years ago. My hired man took six rows 
through the field, injevery respect equal to 
the others each side of them, and hilled them 
up as 1 was taught to do when I first began 
to wield the hoe. The result was that we 
picked four basketfalls from those rows where 
the ground had not been disturbed to every 
three on those where they had been hilled up, 
which is very strong evidence that had I hilled 
up the whole field, I should have spent at 
least one day more on every acre in hoeing, 
and sunk my crop at least one-quarter. 

Here let me speculate a little. Supposing 
this margin to hold true in every case, and I 
had a field of ten acres that would yield for- 
ty bushels to the acre, and I by my ignorance 
sunk the crop one fourth, which would be one 
hundred bushels at fifty ceats a bushel, this 
fifty dollars would supply at least thirty fam- 
ilies with a copy of the Micurean Farmer 
for one year. 


But to return to the corn-field. When my 
corn comes off, the land is in the best possi- 
ble condition for a crop of oats or barley, 
and as rich as oats will bear. It is subdued 
and in good tilth for stocking down; the corn 
stubble is plowed in the spring, and harrowed 
down smooth, sown to oats and clover chaff, 
which process will seldom fail to give you a 
good bottom of clover. I am very particular 
every season to reserve a piece of clover for 
seed, at the rate of one-half acre of clover 
for every ten acres I wish to stock, which, on 
the average, is amply sufficient. This rule 
I vary from according to circumstances, the 
thickness of the clover and how it is filled 
with seed. 

There is one important advantage from 
this system of rotation that is not fully ap- 
parent to every one, and that is the division 
of labor-intodifferent.seasons, so much so that 
it doos not requite as much foree to carry on 
a farm as it does whete we are applying all 
our energies to raise one kind of grain. One 
man can till more land, or do it better. For 
instance, in tte spring the first thing he does 
is to get in his oats; this he can generally do 
before it is time to commence on his corn 
ground; then his corn is planted, then his fal- 
low is broken, then his corn occupies his time 

till bis grass and wheat are fit to out, then 
prepare and sow his wheat; lastly he harvests 
his corn. By this it is evident he dus but 
one thihg on this hands at a time, and does 
not see 80 many “hurrying times” as the farm- 
érs Call it. And another thing, he is not all 
the ‘time pulling on one string for he has near 


\wheat Itimakes the best pan-cake in the 


whole gata@logue, and is the best article I 
ever saw tO mix with corn-meal for brown 
bread. 


Armada, March, 1860, 


Farm Help. 

Eprror MionieaN Farmer .—Sir:—In per- 
using the pagés of the Fakir, we find many 
theories advanced relative to the interests of 
the farming community, also the records of 
the practical result of numerous interesting 
experiments. We are faithfully posted on 
stock exhibitions, sales, agricultural fairs, &c., 
&c. This is all very good. But is this as 
far as a farmer’s payer ought to extend? Is 
an agricultural journal published to enhance 
the interests of those farmers only, who own 
land? We think not, or at léast that such 
ought not to be the case. 

There are many thousand farmei’s sons iv 
the State of Michigan, who are known by 
the appellation of “hired help,” and whom 
we consider have as much right to the honora- 
ble title of farmer as the “boss.” 

I fear that there ate but few writers for 
the Farmer, who take this view of the mat- 
ter. My fears are grounded upon the fact 
that Ihave never read a piece in its columns, 
in which the writer stooped so Jow as to ad 
vocate fearlessly and openly, the interest and 
advancement of “hired help.” If a young 
man, who gets his living by working by the 
day or the month, asks an old“farmer who 
hires all his work done, which way he (the 
young man) can make the most money, all 
the answer he can get out of the old crony, 
is “ work by the month, you'll do well enough 
if you get eight or ten dollars per month for 
the summer season.” 

The old fellow has a little self-interest in 
the affair, because he knows, that the more 
“help” there is the neighborhood the cheap. 
er he can hire. 

Will not some of the intelligent farmers of 
the State, let us hear from them through the 
columns of the FakMer upon this question? 
Which is the most profitable, working by the 
month, at the present rate of wages, or raia- 
ing corn on shares in the usual manner. 
Let us have views on both sides of the 
question. I am inclined to believe that the 
“hired help ” readers of the Farmer will re- 
ceive much benefit. 


South Lyon, March 18%, 1860. 


Report on Various Products. 


Within the last three years, I have tried 
over one hundred of the novelties of the duy, 
and have not found half of them worth any 
thing, and not more than one-fourth of these 
that were of any great value; some of the 
most valuable are as follows: 

Tawny (winter) Cats—These oats lately 
came from Ireland. They can be sown in au- 
tumn or spring, and thus far have proved very 
hardy and productive where other oats have | 
failed; they weigh forty pounds per bushel. 
Neeagana Imphee.—This is the best vari- 
ety of the African sugar cane; it is larger 
earlier, and better than the Chinese sugar 
cane. It matures in about three months. 
Beardless Barley.—A new variety without 
beards and that weighs about sixty pounds 
per bushel, proves very productive and quite 
hardy. 

Apple Pie Melon.—Japan Apple Pie Mel- 
on, California Pie Melon, &c., from Japan, 
proves very good for pies, sauce, or preserves; 
needs some acid like lemon or vinegar, with 
sugar, spice, &c., otherwise cook like apples. 
Cultivate the same as other melons. 
Jerusalem Artichokes. —Mine for two 
years have yielded from 800 to 1,500, bushels 
per acre. I use them for stock feed in winter 
and spring; they contain nearly as much nu- 
tritive matter as the potato, and the cost of 
raising them is very sxall. 

Doura Corn.—A substitute for rice, grows 
something hke Broomeorn, very good if cook- 
ed right. 

Excelsior Sweet Corn—Very large but 
not very early, every thing considered I think 
it is the best kind out of fifteen that I have 
tried. 

Hubbard Squash.—Very popular here; 
very dry and sweet; keeps until late in spring. 
Some think it too dry, but that is agood 
fault. 

Mexican Cushaw.—Of mammoth size, re- 
markably sweet and pleasant flavored; keeps 
well, and is very productive; grows late. 

Pine Apple.—The very best summer squash, 


8. H. CORBIN. 





MN. W. P. 





ly an equal amount of the different kinds of| and a first rate winter squash; ‘smell and of 


grain, and if one tails the other may succeed 


T am now trying the winter barley, and if 


it does well, and the midge continues its de 


predations, ‘shall substitute that ia part in. 
stead of wheat, for it.makes far. better flour 
than rye, and full equal tomost of the spring 


peculiar flavor and shape. 

Sweet potato.--Small, and keeps well; re- 
sembles good sweet potatoes. 

‘Also the Boston Morrow, Cocoanut, Val- 


paraiso, Cheese Pampkin, Acorn, Crookneck, 





The Sandwich Island Squash, sometimes 
weighs 250 pounds, but is only valuable for 
stock and as a curiosity. 

The Mammoth Pumpkin, is very largeand 
quite valuable for stocks as it contains more 
nutritive matter than common pumpkins. 

Japan Peas.—I consider the yellow and 
green varieties the best, as they are lar- 
ger and more prolifi¢ than the red; with me 
the yield has been very large. They are very 
good for table use if soaked in cold water for 
twelve hours or more before cooking. 

The best melons that I have tried are the 
Extra Early Watermelon, Ice Cream Wa- 


termelon and Christina Muskmelon. 


E. BE. SMITH. 
Milan, Erie Co., Ohio. 





Hedges—Their Utility—Plants for. 


Eprrok Micuigan Farmer :—Reading in 
a late number of your paper the article from 
the pen of Mr. Eckley upon the subject of 
Farm Hedges, I am induced to say a word or 
two to those who may contemplate experi- 
menting in this branch of farm economy. 

There are few men but that become, in a 
greater or less degree, in the progress of their 
experience, the victims of an idea. Nor are 
farmers more exempt than men of other avo- 
cations from the influence of this pardonable, 
if not always profitable, hallucination. 
Witness my neighbor with his prize Short 
Horns ; or the other with his imported Meri- 
nos; or nearer by, Mr. —— with his Mor- 
gang, his Suffolks, and Shanghais. 

(By the way, those wonderful shanghais 
are dead, or so I am led to believe. That 
marvelously mellifiuous crow has been hush- 
ed for a twelve month, and I rather regret 
it. I used to think it, mellowed, and softened 
by the half mile of distance, the finest, most me. 
lodious grandiloquence ever thundered from 
the rostrums of Roosterdom.) 

But to my subject. My peculiar idiosyn- 
crasy led me, some years ago, into the mania 
for hedges. Nor do I now claim to be ex- 
empt from its influence. To-day, if I were to 
give outward expression to my ideal of a tem- 
poral Eden, quite as essential as the fruits, 
and flowers, and statues, and fountains, and 
the living presence of those bearing “the 
human form divine,” would be the hedging 
about with a verdurous wall of beauty so 
dense and high, and strong withall, that Sa- 
tan himself would not venture to intrude 
within. 

But we not unfrequently find, after having 
striven for years for the attainment of some 
cherished object, tha®'it was not exactiy the 
thing we wanted after all. And it often oc- 
curs that, however dearly purchased may 
have been the knowledge derived, it is much 
cheaper in the end than the ignorance it dis- 
placed. 

So, after I had taken out all my cross 
fences, planted some two miles of hedge, and 
cultivated it for several years, I discovered, 
gradually it is true, but none the less surely, 
that an inside fence of any kind I had no use 
for. 

The benefit resulting to the land from its 
not being tramped upon by stock, after mak- 
ing allowance for the influence of any im. 
provement in husbandry, as rotation of 
crops, subsoiling) &c., was so apparent, as 
constrasted with the system of pasturage, 
that I abandoned the idea of returning to it 
again,and have therefore removed most of 
my cross hedges, and shall take them all up 
but the one protecting my orchard. 

When a permanent fence is needed, a well 
grown hedge is no doubt to be preferred to 
any of our ordinary wooden structures. 
But is it after all the best economy? Our 
outside fences even, are only necessitated by 
our most vicious system. I have great re- 
spect for these communities, half civilized, 
though they may be called, where the growing 
grain is as secure without any inclosure, as 
ours with the most formidable barrier, with 
the gate kept shut, and the statute to keep 
watch and ward. 

Our civilization only awaits a farther im- 
pulse to accrue from the developments of 
science to scatter all our fences to the winds, 
save those that a good taste may demand in 
the adornment and beautifying of home. 

They are but the outgrowth of factitious 
and conventional minds, and not an abiding 
necessity. And it seems probable that the 
road-side hedge even may not be suffered to 
remain in a hundred years. 

But there is a want, wide spread, and uni- 
versal ; and one that will become more and 
more imperative. with the growing years; 
one that is not transitory and conventional, but 
prominent and vital, though perhaps but par 
tially recognized by the most observing ; 
that if timely and propetly met, would add 
vastly to the beauty of our landscape, en 
hance our comfort, ameliorate our climate, 





and California stand next in merit. 


and leave little to. ask.in the way of all need- 





ful barrier between neighbor and neighbor. 

The necessity for compensating by some 
means for the denuding of vast portions of 
our country of its primitive forests, is becom- 
ing ¢very day more obvious. Its injurious 
effects can hardly have escaped the most ca- 
sual observer. It is my belief, and I doubt 
if I am alone in holding that opinion, that 
there are thousands of acres in all the older 
portions of our State that lose more of their 
fertility yearly by their exposure to bleak 
winds than they do in the growth of crops. 

And whoever will point out the tree best 
adapted to the purpose—the double purpose 
of a fence and protection, and give us a prac- 
tical demonstration of its utility, will be a 
national benefactor. 

It seems probable that the family of ever- 
greens have a mission to perform in this di. 
rection that is little dreamed of, except by a 
few enthusiasts. 

Yet it is not unlikely that many of our 
deciduous trees, if not as valuable in every 
respect, are eminently fitted for this use. 

The oak, the maple, the black walnut, and 
more certainly the beech, (the white) will 
grow close enough if started with uniformity. 
I am experimenting with the last, having set 
some fifty rods. 

There are, some eight miles distant from 
this, on Young’s Prairie, several long rows of 
black walnut trees that have been growing 
some twenty years or more, that grew from 
the nuts sown where they stand. As they did 
not come up with uniformity, they do not 
serve the purpose of a fence, but nevertheless 
they are a beauty to behold. They are nearly 
uniform in hight, from twenty to thirty feet, 
and in bearing condition. 

There are portions of the rows, sometimes 
for a rod or 80, where they chanced to come 
up at equal distances, that present a model of 
a fence, giving evidence, as I conceive, of the 
possibility of the fullest success with it, by 
the application of proper skill. The trank 
to form a fence that will require no trimming 
or care; while the tree itself will yield beau- 
ty, fruit, sagar (?) (vide a late Farmer) and 
what is most essential, protection. 

One word as to raising thorn from seed. It 
is more than probable that Mr. Eckley wrote 
that paragraph from hearsay, and not from 
experience. Some years before commencing 
hedging with the plant I have used, the Vir- 
ginia Thorn, I made repeated efforts to ob- 
tain plants from seed of our indigenous varie- 
ties. I separated the seed from the pulp, 
mixed with sand, and exposed them to freez- 
ing; but never had one to germinate the 
first or the second year. 

On a small plat of ground on which I 
sowed a peck of seed, that lay without being 
plowed for five or six years, a very small por- 
tion of the seed grew. 

Freezing will not open the shell and liberate 
the germ, as with such stone fruits as the 
peach, plum, &c.,as any one may become 
convinced by breaking the bony structure 
with a hammer; instead of parting in two 
halves, as will any fruit-pit that presents a 
well defined suture, it will be found to break 
at all angles indiscriminately, showing, as is 
my experience, that it requires to remain in 
the ground long enough for the substance of 
the shell to decay. 

If I contemplated the use of our indigen- 
ous thorn for hedging,—if I could not obtain 
them from the woods, rather than to rely 
upon seed, I should prefer to propagate by 
the usual method of root-grafting. Ihave a 
few plants raised the past year in this man- 
ner, enough to demonstrate its feasibility. 
That, when once obtained, the plants of our 
common thorn would present points of super- 
jority to any foreign shrub asa hedge-plant, 
Iam willing at least to concede the probability. 


B. HAT A 
Little Prairie Ronde. apaininics 


Ferm and Garden Hedges. 


Ep, Farmer,—lI wish to call attention to 
the communication in the last number of the 
Farmer by E. Weeks of Napoleon, giving an 
account of his English Golden Willow Hedge. 
I think this kind of hedge the cheapest fence 
that can be made. I have made a few rods 
of it in the same manner he describes, so far 
as the willow is concerned, but without the 
line of posts he speaks of, as I did not need 
it to serve as an immediate fence. I think it 
capital—so far it is certainly very promis- 
ing—bidding fair to become a live timber 
wall that nothing can pass over or through 
without wings, at least more available than a 
Shanghai fowl’s wings. It is applicable to 
most any soil, certainly to common up-land 
or low interval black soil, like mine, and I 
doubt not to marsh ridged up. Mine has 
been set two summers, sheared off last spring 
and probably should be again this; and I 
think by next fall it will be a fair fence for 
service and certainly very nice. 

Bat I got mine by the name of the 





“French Golden Ozier,” though I presume | th 











its the same as Mr. Week’s—good enough at 
any rate, and makes a beautiful shade tree 
grown by itself, or in nursery house. Can 
be trained in any desired form. I have a few 


to dispose of in my nursery, or cuttings either, 
if any should want. 





Respectfully, 
City of Jackson, Feb. 1960, 4. T. WILLSON. 
Letter from Grand Rapids. 


Eptror Farmer—I have taken the Farmer 
for the past six years and during that time 
have seldom seen anything from this section 
in its columns. 

Why, Ido not know. Not that the Grand 
River Valley is of small account in the State; 
for it embraces a large and wealthy sec- 
tion, and has resources equal to any other of 
equal extent. 

AsIam well acquainted in all the settled 
portions of the Lower Peninsula, and no oth- 
er one takes hold of it, I propose as soon as 
time will permit, to give a general idea of the 
farming resources of the various sections 
within fifty miles of this city. 

One of the great pullbacks to farming here, 
has been the lumbering interest; that has 
cajoled many of the owners of as good soil 
as the sun shines on, into its great promises, 
and uncertain profits. 

I am certain that four out of five have, as a 
general rule, lost money by engaging in it. 

But, farmers have got tired of this “spe- 
cies of gambling” as Greeley terms it, and 
but few are now interesting themselves in it.— 
Fruit growing is undoubtedly one of the 
most promising branches of husbandry here, 
for since the county was settled and trees 
large enough to bear, we have not failed to 
raise peaches. 

The centre and eastern portions of this 
State have failed in this respect, almost total- 
ly some seasons, and in faet lost nearly all 
their trees in the hard winters two and three 
years ago. At that time we lost some here; 
but not one in a hundred in proportion to the 
amount planted that were lost there. But I 
will not extend this, 

The reason of our success with peaches 
is, simply, our winters are more mild— 
being tempered by our prevailing west and 
southwest winds, in their passage over Lake 
Michigan, which is never frozen over, The 
thermometer has not been lower than seven 
degrees Far. and I am told that twenty 
degrees has been marked in your region, 
though we consider the past winter very 
mild, much more so than the average. 

We feel a public need of some things in this 
section. We want agood nursery established. 
We want a tile machine in operation, &c., &c. 

In agricultural implements we are up with 
the times for a new county. J. F. Chubb, 
one of the old and successful farmers here, is, 
and has been for five years, manufacturing im- 
plements for all uses, that compare well with 
those of eastern make. He has a lurge foun- 
dry and machine shop that is running the 
year through, and turns out an immense 
amount that finds a ready market. In this 
business, he is connected with his son, (A. L. 
Chubb,) one of our scientific, useful and prac- 
tical men of agriculture. 

We have good soil, guod timber, anda 
well watered country. But, like all portions 
of the State, we need more Goop farmers.— 
a thing we hope will be remedied as we grow 
older and wiser. 


Grand Rapids, Fed. 28, 1860. 
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Corn and Cob Meal, 

Samuel Hale writes to the Ohio Cult- 
vator: “Corn and cob meal is perfectly safe 
feed. Having made it my entire grain feed 
for horses, colts, calves, cows, sheep and fat- 
ting cattle for nearly five years, and having 
during that time ted not less than 5000 bush- 
els, and having never had a creature ‘ailing 
while being ted on the same—their coat al- 
ways being soft and lively and their bowels 
regular, and being satisfied that grinding corn 
with the cob adds one-half to its nature; and 
that for fatting any kind of stock, grinding 
and cooking doubles its value, I have come 
to the conclusion that corn and cob meal is 
the safest and cheapest grain feed that is 
raised in Ohio. 

“Some object to having ear corn ground 
in stone mills, as it flattens the hard substance 
and scales, rendering them sharp and irritating 
to the bowels. How that is I cannot say, 
having no experience in that direction, My 
grinding is all done with a Little Giant Mill. 

“The last winter, being the third of my 
experimenting, I not only ground with the 
cob, but also cooked with Hedges, Free and 
Co.’s Agricultural Steamer, about 1000 bush- 


els of ears and corn, which I fed to oxen, 

horses, sheep, fatting hogs, milch cows, and 

six head of fatting cattle. The result fully 

satisfied me that one-half the corn fed in this 

way would put more flesh upon horned cattle, 

hogs or horses, than the would, fed in 
@ ear.” 


WALKER, 
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She Garden & Orchard, 


The Essentials to the Success of Pear 
Culture. 


BY T, T. LYON, PLYMOUTH, MIOH. 














The pear tree inclines to strike its roots 
deep into the soil, which, therefore, should 
be deeply drained and loosened, if necessary, 
to accommodate it. 

Another important element of success, 
which will next require attention, is the selec. 
tion of suitable varieties—a question of more 
importance with the pear than with almost 
any other fruit. With the apple, almost any 
variety may be selceted for almost any locali- 
ty, with a reasonable prospect of success; but 
not so with the pear. Should the seaboard 
planter, tempted by the success of more west 
ern growers, be led to plant that old favor- 
ite, the White Doyenne, the result could be 
nothing less than failure. While the planter 
here selecting that prince of all rich pears, 
the Seckel, from the reputation given it in 
the books, with the hope of deriving the profit 
from its cultivation, at any ordinary, western 
prices, will be quite as sure to reap disap- 
pointment. Even the Madeline, vigorous 
and prolific as it is, is hardly profitable, yet, in 
this, (Detroit,) market, for the reason that 
buyers are ignorant of it, and can hardly be 
persuaded that pears, offered at so early a sea- 
son, are properly ripened, The choice of va- 
rieties, therefore, should be earefully regula- 
ted, in accordance with the purpose for which 
they are to be grown. When desired for 
home use or amateur purposes, if the grower 
is prepared to call to his aid the requisite de- 
gree of thoroughness and intelligence, he may 
in disregard of profit, indulge in the selection 
of the more luscious, but less vigorous and 
prolific varieties; while, if his trees are to be 
left to work their passage, he must be con- 
tent with such as possess the requisite vigor, 
though at the expense of quality in the fruit. 
To such persons, the Sterling, Buffum, Dun- 
more, Onondaga, and Vicar of Winkfield 
will commend themselves, although the fruits 
are of only second rate quality. These vari- 
cties will also commend themselves to the 
grower for market, on account of their vigor 
and productivences; although Onondaga, and 
many others, not named, will be found too 
large for profit, from the liability of the fruit 
to be blown off and injured by high winds. 

Having made choiee of the varieties to be 
planted, the next consideration should be the 
health of the trees—present aad prospective. 
If standards are wanted, itis of the first con- 
sequence that they be worked upon healthy 
seedling stocks. The use of sprouts, for this 
purpose, among planters, is quite common, 
either as a matter of convenience or of fan- 
cied economy; and, perhaps, with no other 
fruit is their use more to be deprecated than 
with the Pear. In this respect, the writer 
can speak from experience. In planting his 
orchard, he was led to use sprouts, in part, 
from the difficulty of obtaining something 
better, and without a proper knowledge of 
their objectionable character. During the 
severe winters, a few years since, the failures 
were, mainly, among these; and, at the pres- 
ent time, a person would, in almost all cases, 
be able to select them from among the seed- 
lings, by the mere difference in the health 
and vigor of the trees. 

Where a plantation of Dwarfs is desired, 
the proper selection of the trees beeomes, still 
more, a matter of moment; as, not only is it 
true that very few varieties are found to be 
permanently successful on the quince, but it 
is equally true, that, from ignorance or other 
cause, large quantities of trees are worked 
upon varieties of quince that have proved 
unfit for the purpose; a mistake, (if it be 
such,) which it is, afterwards, very difficult to 
detect, as well as impossible to rectify. The 
only safe way to avoid the purchase of trees 
on such stocks, is to purchase only of such 
persons as are above suspicion. In the se- 
lection of dwarfs, it should be a rule, never 
to be departed from, not, under any circum- 
stances, to select a stunted or unhealthy tree; 
as, especially on this stoek, such trees seldom, 
if ever, even under the best of treatment, re- 
cover their natural health and vigor. 

Another question, worthy of careful con- 
sideration, is the age at which trees should be 
planted. The Pear, on its own stock, puts 
out long, naked roots, with, consequently, few 
fibres. For this reason it does not bear re- 
moval well when of large size. True, this 
deficiency of fibrous roots may be made up 
by repeated root-pruning, but this prac- 
tice is, to some extent, fatal to the lon- 
gevity of the tree, and it is not, therefore, to 
be recommended for general practice. For 
standards, therefore, the writer would recom. 
mend the selection of trees not more than two 
years from the bud. With Dwarfs, the na- 





ture of the root is essentially different; and 
from the abundance of the fibrous roots of 
the quince stock, it would bear removal at a 
later period; but, here, another difficulty 
meets us. From the nature of the quince 
root, it is only adapted to sustain a dwarf 
tree; and it, therefore becomes necessary that 
the stalwart pear, growing upon it, shall be 
made a pigmy. To do this, it must be cut 
back, to force out side shoots near the base. 
With plenty of room in the nursery, this 
might be casily and safely done before remo- 
val; but, in practice, nurserymen seldom al- 
low the plants room to receive sufficient light 
and air at the base; and, in consequence, the 
side shoots are sparse, slender, and usually, 
too high upon the trunk; and, as we must 
take things as they are, rather than as they 
should be, the only alternative is to choose 
“ yearlings,” and branch them as we wish. 

Having prepared the ground and selected 
the trees, we next come to consider the man- 
ner of arranging them, and the distance apart 
at which to plant them. The most generally 
approved method of arrangement, for the 
orchard, is that called, in “ Barry’s Fruit Gar- 
den,” Quincunz—which, however, is vot pro- 
perly Quivcunx, (which should mean arranged 
by fives,) but, rather, Hexagonal. By this 
plan, six trees are arranged in the form of a 
regular hexagon, with a seventh in the centre; 
and, as the radius of a hexagon is equal to 
each of its sides, each tree in the field will be 
equi-distant from six others. Standards 
should be planted from twenty-five to thirty 
feet apart, each way; while, for Dwarfs, a dis- 
tance of eight feet will suffice. Persons wish- 
ing to plant a portion of each, frequently, asa 
matter of present economy, plant standards 
two rods apart, each way, placing dwarfs al- 
ternately with them, in both directions. By 
this arrangement three dwarfs will be planted 
to one standard, and the number of standards 
per acre will be forty; and, of dwarfs, one 
hundred and twenty; or, of both, one hun- 
dred and sixty. 


The Apiary—Artificial Swarming Again. 

On no subject connected with bee-culture 
have apiarians experimented more than on 
that of artificial swarming ; and the uni- 
versal failure led many to adopt non-swarming 
hives. But though by this means large harv- 
ests of honey were often obtained, the swarms 
could not be increased; the bees after a time 
became less industrious, and finally a dwind- 
ling out has been the universal result. 

But when Mr. Langstroth invented the 
“ Movable Comb Hive,” the whole subject of 
artificial swarming assumed a new and pecu- 
liar interest. Not only could swarms be di- 
vided, but it could be done successfully ;—so 
simple indeed is the method that a thousand 
swarms may be divided without a single fail- 
ure. The manner of performing the opera- 
tion is thus given by Mr. Langstroth in his 
work. 

“By the aid of movable comb hives, artifi- 
cial swarming may be easily and quickly per- 
formed, An empty hive, with its frames 
properly arranged, must be in readiness to 
receive the new swarm ; and before carrying 
the parent stock from its stand, a little smoke 
should be puffed into the entrance, which 
should then be closed with the movable 
blocks.” [Smoke from spunk, or a roll of 
old cotton cloth, is usually employed.] “ Re- 
move now one or two of the tins that cover 
the holes in the spare honey-board, and blow 
smoke into the hive until the bees begin to 
make a loud humming, when the honey board 
may be loosened with a knife, and safely re- 
moved, care being taken to set it on its edge 
so as not to crush the bees with which its 
under surface is usually covered. The frames 
are then carefully lifted out, one after ano- 
ther, with the bees adhering to them, and ex- 
amined for the queen, and when found, the 
frame containing her, with all the bees upon 
it, should be placed directly in the new hive. 
The remaining frames are then lifted out, and 
by a sudden jerking motion the bees—abont 
two-thirds of them from each frame—are 
shaken off on to a sheet at the entrance of 
the new hive. After all the frames have 
been thus treated, the hives are shut up—the 
one containing the new swarm placed upon 
the old stand, and the parent stock carried 
to a new place some little distance away. 
The queen being now with the new swarm, the 
old one is destitute. This latter however, 
having eggs in its combs, proceeds to con- 
struct queen cells, as soon as their loss is per- 
ceived, and in the course of 16 to 20 days, a 
new queen will be reared and installed into 
office, and harmony and labor again restored,” 

We have not given the process in detail, 
but only so much of it as would give bee- 
keepers some idea of the manner in which 
bees may be controlled and managed with 
this hive. Having performed the operation 
many times successfully, we can assure the 
reader that there is no mistake about the 








matter. If the queen is seen readily, an arti- 
ficial swarm may be made in ten minutes. 
Not only does the Langstroth hive enable 
the bee-keeper to increase his stocks with 
certainty and rapidity, but by its use, he can, 
in a single season, prove by actual experi- 
ment every fact known in the economy of the 
bee-hive, though it has taken two thousand 
years to develop them, and though no de- 
partment of natural science has been pursued 
with more ardor and industry by its devotees. 
Socrates, Columella, Pliny, Shirach, Huber, 
Bevan, Leuckart, Berlepsch, Siebold, Dzier- 
zone, and above all, our own countryman, 
L. L. Langstroth, have all been discoverers 
and writers in this field of Natural History. 


+Mr. Langstroth’s experiments, aided by the 


microscopic analysis of Dr. Leidy, of Phila- 
delphia, were prosecuted with a more definite 
purpose, and with more scientific accuracy, 
than those of his predecessors, or those of 
his cotemporaries, except Baron von Siebold, 
in his experiments on “ Parthenogenesis of 
Moths and Bees.” 

I do not pretend to estimate the value of 
his discoveries to the world, but it may be 
said of them that they stand in no mean 
place among the discoveries and inventions 
of this truly remarkable age. Not only do 
they benefit science, but what is of greater 
practical moment to the human family, 
they bring comforts and enjoyments to the 
laborer. Cuas. Berrs, 


Winter Squashes. 
— 
BY C. E. GOOODBIOCH, IN COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 


1. Toe Boston Marrow.—Size—usually 
from four to ten pounds. Shape—(very uni- 
form) a little pointed at each end, the bulge 
being nearest the top, or flower end of the 
fruit. It has no furrows, or very little 
at the sutures, and has a small cylindrical 
knob at the lower end. Surface—quite 
smooth and glossy. Color—salmon, in- 
clining to peach blow red. Flesh—a 
deep redish yellow, and very hard. Seed 
—white. It sets freely, produces abundant- 
ly, and matures well. On the whole it has, 
perhaps, no superior. I have always planted 
it alone, so that it has never varied in any re- 
spect from the above description. 

2. Tae True Buoop.—This squash I got 
from a Quaker friend of this name, iu one of 
the western States. He, in turn, got it from 
still farther west. I have distinguished it by 
the name of my friend. The general look of 
this squash is much like the Boston Marrow. 
Size—8 to 16 pounds. Shape—(very uniform) 
a little pointed at each end, with the bulge 
exactly in tte middle—a slight suture. It 
has a slight knob at the flower end, but it is 
not acora shaped, as in many squashes, but 
cylindrical, asin No. 1, but smaller. Color 
—palesalmon. Flesh, yield and maturity ex- 
actly as No. 1. Many things about this 
squash would suggest that it has been deriv- 
ed from the Boston Marrow, yet, in its larger 
size, lighter colur, and different position of 
bulge, it is very uniform and persistent. 

3. Honzy SquasH.—This variety I origi- 
nated in my garden in 1844, by impregnating 
the pistilate flowers of the “Seven Years’ 
pumpkin” with the staminate flowers of the 
“Green-fleshed melon.” Size—10 to 30 
pounds. Shape—quite variable, flat, round or 
long, and much acorned at the flower end.— 
Surface—often much warted, as the seven 
years pumpkin, and netted as the melon.— 
Color—light salmon, as No. 2 above, but often 
splashed with light blue. Flesh—in color 
and quality, scarcely distinguishable from 
Nos. 1 and 2 above. Matures well (though 
some of its fruit sets later than Nos, 1 and 2) 
and always ripens, It is, perhaps, a little 
hardier than either of the preceding, and so it 
pushes its growth farther into the fall. Be- 
tween these three varieties of squashes there 
8 little to choose. All cook with speed, have 
no stringy fibres, and are fit to eat as a sauce 
with meat, without sugar or butter, and al- 
most without salt. 

This last (the Honey squash) has a strong- 
ly marked seed. This is always straw color- 
ed, like its melon parent, though in a few rare 
cases it is white, as its seven year pumpkin 
parent. These seeds have a dumpy shape, 
the edge being always thick, and the whole 
seed often drawn out of shape, as though na- 
ture had abhorred the strange union between 
its parents. 

4. Sweet Poraro Pompsin.—This seed 
was sent me last spring by the editor of the 
Rural American. 1 know nothing of its 
origin, Size—10 to 20 pounds. Shape— 
(very uniform) very long. Some of them 
have merely a round flat scar at the flower 
end while otkers have a sharp point. Slight- 
ly farrowed at the sutures. Surface—quite 
smooth, but not as delicately so as Nos. 1 and 
2. Color—a greyish green, with grey specks 
and a white tinge along the sutures. Flesh— 








much lighter color than the three preceding, 
but like them hard, not very dry, and some- 
times very delicate in taste, but not uniformly 
so. Yield—large. Maturity-—hardly as 
good as the three preceding. On the whole, 
judging from one year’s trial, I must pro- 
nounee this large and noble locking fruit de- 
cidedly inferior to the above. _ 

5. Hupparp Savasu.—Size—two to eight 
pounds, Shape— uniform — nearly round: 
though occasionally a little elongated. It 
always has a small tapering point at the top, 
slightly twisted and turned aside. Surface— 
very, but not deeply, rough, cannot be called 
warted, and hardly netted. The roughness 
seems like sand sprinkled upon the surface,— 
Color—a dark, dull green, rarely with stripes 
of light green, The sandy roughness is al- 
ways grey, Flesh—(and skin)—very hard’ 
dry and mealy. I had two plots of it. 

First, four hills protected two or three 
weeks by glass, especially during the frosts of 
the 6th and 12th of June, These looked fine 
in the middle of the soason, but felt the dry 
weather later. These fruits were very hard 
and thoroughly ripened, and though very fine 
for the table, seemed to lack the sweet posi- 
tive smack of lusciousness always discernable 
in the three first sorts. 

Secondly, I had another plot in my potato 
field of three hills. These also were protect- 
ed (as were all my squashes) from the June 
frosts, but they were injured by the grasshop- 
pers, and so set their fruit later. The flavor 
of some of these, though hardly ripe, was al- 
most incomparable, and certainly left little 
to be desired in this line. One thing about 
the crop on this second plot distinguishes 
them from all others, Many of them, though 
not ripe enough to make the seeds worth sa- 
ving, were yet very delicious. These all in- 
clined to decay early. Some of the first plot 
are still sound. 

On the whole, the small size and small 
yield (and this will, I doubt not, mark them 
comparatively) make them inferior to the 
first three sorts, On the other hand, they 
are better keepers, and often very fine. I do 
not think my family would pronounce the fia- 
vor and consistency of the flesh superior to 
the first three above, but it is quite different 
in these respects from them; and altogether 
constitutes a variety I should be sorry to 
lose. 

GengraL SucGestions.—1. It is well to 
prepare winter squash hills in a protected 
spot, in dry soil, making them pretty rich.— 
Then planting pretty early, and protecting 
from severe frosts, should they occur, you 
may be certain that your fruit will ripen, or at 
least get the most of its growth in hot weath- 
er. Thus your plant will be more likely to 
be dry and rich. 

2. The great value of our best sorts of win- 
ter squashes above the old fashioned yellow 
pumpkin, is in the fineness of their grain, it 
being never stringy, in the speed with which 
they cock, comparing in this respect with a 
sour apple, and in the superior richness of the 
flesh, A good squash may often be eaten 
with meat without the addition to it of sugar, 
butter, or even salt, although these additions 
make it more luscious. 

3. Preparation for cooking is thus made: 
Cut it open crosswise with a knife, or if very 
hard, with an axe. Now take out the seeds 
by hand, and cut out the pulp that holds the 
seeds, Next lay a half upon the table on the 
flat side. Now take a long and sharp knife, 
and holding it horizontally, press with the 
palm of the left hand on the back of it, to- 
wards the point, while you slice off a thin 
peel with a downward stroke. It being thus 
prepared it will be cut into small chunks for 
boiling, using in this operation only as much 
water as shall keep them from burning. In 
this operation it needs to be watched nar- 
rowly. 

Or you may lay pretty large pieces of your 
squash on the top of a kettle of boiling pota- 
toes, taking care to remove them before they 
fall to pieces. They are thus readily prepar- 
ed for eating with meat at breakfast. Lastly, 
large pieces may be put in the oven of a cook- 
ing stove and baked. 

4. A good squash may usually be judged 
ofeven in the dark. If the knife is driven 
through the flesh with difficulty, you may be 
nearly certain that the flesh will prove high 
colored and rich. 

5. There is very little use in getting fine 
varieties of squash, melons, &c., unless the 
cultivator will consent to plant each alone, 
and far removed from anything of the “vine” 
kind, since close proximity ef sorts is sure to 
corrupt the purity of the blood of each. 
Excellent Peach Orchard, 

The St. Joseph Traveller says: “The largest 
peach orchard in the State is situated about one 


mile from St. Joseph, and covers fifty acres of 
ground, Fields of one hundred acres and over 











will be set out to trees hereabouts this spring.— 


The Science of Grafting. 

The circumstances and phenomena attend- 
ant upon successfal grafting are as follows. 
It is absolutely needful that the liber, or inner 
bark, and the alburnum, or sap wood, of the 
scion come in contact respectively with the 
liber and alburnum of the stock. It matters 
not whether the surfaces of the inner wood 
of the stock come in contact or not, for they 
never unite ; and were it not that its wood 
enables the scion to retain its position firmly, 
that wood might be absent without any hin- 
Crance to the success of the grafting, 

Grafting is nothipg more than the healing 
of a wound in a tree; the lips of the wound, 
instead of re-uniting to each other, uniting to 
the lips of a wound made on part of another 
tree. Itis a process that has been success- 
fully practised in creatures of a higher order. 
The head of a Polypus has been made to 
unite to the decapitated body of another Po- 
lypus ; the spur of a cock has been grafted 
upon the comb of another cock; and flaps 
of skin have been taken from the human 
body and made to unite with the skin of the 
face in establishing an artificial nose. 

In all these operations similar phenomena 
occur—a granular adhesive secretion arises 
from the wound of the body grafted upon, 
and through this the circulatory vessels estab- 
lish a union. 

In the case of a graft of & tree, the alburn- 
ums and barks of the scions and stocks unite 
but the inner woods remain separate. Io 
the case of a graft of a pear scion upon a pear 
stock made in the spring of 1858, and cut 
open December 1859, it was found that the 
alburnum had formed so as to fill up entirely 
various small spaces about the lower part of 
the scion, A longitudinel section of a graft 
of an almond made by cleft upon a plum 
stock shows that the wood remains perfectly 
unchanged on each side of the line of junction. 
This is a marvellous demonstration of the as- 
similating and secreting powers of the vessels 
of the inner bark. This bark of the plum 
stock received the descending sap altered as 
it had been by the leaves of the almond. 
above the line of junction is deposited almond 
wood, but beneath that line, at a distance too 
minute to be appreciated, plum wood is de- 
posited ! , 

We have said that the woods of the scion 
and graft never unite. If the graft and the 
stock ere both small, of recent growth, their 
surfaces fit closely, and they have not been 
allowed to become at all dry, such union 
may take p.ace, for the wood of the scion is 
in such case almost all alburnum ; but under 
other circumstances the uvicn of the inner 
woods does not occur. New wood in each 
succeeding year is deposited over the lines ot 
separation, and growth goes on nntil scion 
and stock are of the same dimensions; but 
if at any period of their growth they are cut 
through transversely, the original spaees be- 
tween the scion and stock will be found re- 
maining. 

In order to ascertain whether the new layer 
of wood is formed. from the former layer of 
wood, or of bark, M. Du Hamel made a gratt 
par Vecuseon (Phys. de Arb. liv. iv., chap. 4); 
which is done by means of detaching a por- 
tion of bark from the trunk of a tree, and 
supplying its place exactly by means of 2 
portion of bark detached from the trunk of 
another tree that shall contuina bud. In this 
way he grafted the peach on a plum tree, be- 
cause the appearance of the wood which they 
respectively form is so very different, that it 
could easily be ascertained whether the new 
layer was produced from the stock or from 
the graft. Accordingly, at the end of four 
or five months after the time of grafting, the 
tree was cut down; and as the season of the 
flowing of the sap was past, a.portion of the 
trunk, including the graft, was now boiled to 
make it part more easily with its bark; in 
the stripping off of which there was found to 
be formed under the graft a thin plate of the 
wood of the peach, united by the plum by 
its sides, but not by its inner surface, although 
it had been applied to the stock as closely as 
possible. Hence Du Hamel concluded that 
the new layer of wood is formed from the 
bark, and not from the wood of the preceding 
year. The same experiment was 1epeated 
with the same result upon the willow and 
popler ; wheu it was also found that if a 
portion of wood is left on the graft it dies 
and the new wood formed by the bark is es. 
terior to it—J. in Cottage Gard. 


Fruit Trees, 

8. H. Corbin of Armada, thus writes relative 
to eastern trees: “I have been considerably amus 
ed. of late in reading some articles inthe Farmer, 
respecting fruit trees, One says he planted alot 
in the mud; they took sick and died. He did not 
say where his‘trees were raised, but I took it for 
granted that he purchased at the east. I wonder 
how long the people of this State will pay tribute 
to the Rochester nurseries, when we have a plenty 
in our own Btate. I would not take a lot of trees 
from the east as a gift, for it is more than they 
are worth to make them do any thing, I can 
raise an orchard sooner from the seed and get a 
more healthy wih than I can to have their 
eastern trees; if they live at all,it takes from three to 
five yearsto get them acclimated so they will act as 
though they were at home, and before that is done, 
the borer comes in for his share of the mischiet 








The capital is sunk, labor and all, 
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CONDENSED LIST OF FRUIT TREES. 


EARLY, OR SUMMER APPLES. 
25 cts: $15 to $18 per hundred, 

Astracan Red, large, roundish, crimson, tier: rich. 

Bough Sweet, light yellow, sweet, very est rich. 

Sasly, SeEree size abeve medium, light yellow, rich, 
sub-ac 

Early Joe, size small, bears well; August. _ 

Golden Sweeting, yellow, large and fine, August. . 

Summer Rose, yellow with a red blush, very delicious. 
August. i 

Summer Queen, large, red-striped, pleasant acid. 
Pippin, Orange, large alow: very ju cy and rich. 

William's Favorite, large, red, very fine, Aug. 

Strawberry Early, red, one of the finest summer, Aug. 

Summer ey, very fine, August. 

Alexander, very fine, large, red, October. 

Autumn Strawberry, medium, streaked with dark red, 
Sept. and Oct. ‘ 

utchess of Oldenburg, large, beautiful, striped, Sep. 

Beauty of the West, celebrated. 

Belmont or Gate Apple, celebrated, keeps all winter. 

Fall Pippin, large roundish, Oct. to Dec. 

Hawley, or Douse, large pale yellow, fine, Oct. 

Jewett’s Fine Red, medium, a fine apple; Oct., Nov. 

Jersey Sweeting, striped red and green, juicy, Oct. 

Gravenstein, very e, first lity, Oct. 

Lowell, large pale yellow, excellent, Sep. and Oct. 

Maiden's Biash, medium, very pleasant, Sep. and Oct. 

Pound — a beautiful apple, Nov. 

Porter, oblong, light yellow, celebrated, Sept. 

St. Lawrence, large, a fine market apple, Oct. 

Spice Sweet, large, pale yellow, sweet and fine, Sept. 


Summer Pippin, russety red. 
Snow, very ne late fall apple, red, juicy. 


WINTER APPLES. 
Baldwin, large, bright red, excellent, Dec to March. 
Bellflower, Yellow. large, crisp and fine, Dec. to April, 
Baily Sweet, large, deep red, rich, Nov. to Jan. 
Bristol Apple, very celebrated. 
Rourassa, large reddish russet, Canada. 
Blue Pearmain, large, dark, pmrplish red, celebrated; 


Jan . 

Dutch Mignonne, large, orange, streaked with red. 

Daniel’s Apple. 

Detroit Red, Calville, very popular, red, Jan, 

Greening, R. L, large, green, juicy, good, Jan. 

Hub m Nonsuch, large, russety red, juicy, Jan. 

Jonathan, medium size, red, shaded with yellow, very 
tender and juicy, Nov. to May. ! 

King, large and fine, striped, Oct. to Jan. 

Lady Apple, a superior small dessert fruit, Nov., April. 

Ladies’ Sweeting, large, roundish, red in the sun, Nov. 
to May. 

Melon, (Norton’s,) large, greenish yellow, shaded with 
very juicy and delicious, Oct. to April. 

Mother, large, red tender and fine, Nov. to Jan. 

Northern Spy, large, striped with red next the sun, 

Newton Pippin, very celebrated on the Hudson. 

Peck’s Pleasant, large light yore: fine, Nov. to April, 

Pomme Gris, small, russet, high flavored, Nov., April. 

Pippin Ribston, large, striped, crisp, good. . 

Pippin, Twenty Ounce, very large, fine for drying. 

Pearmain Hertfordshire, very fine. 

Reinette Canada, large, flattened, yellow, ribbed. 

Russet, Golden, mediuin si e, russety, pleasunt. 

Russet, Boston, size medium, rough russet, juicy, good. 

Swaar, lange, pale ellow when ripe, solid superior. 

Seek -no-further ( pptconed Sage size, russety red. 

Spiteenb eng Esopus, good size, deep red, rich, excel'nt. 

8teels’s Red Winter, very prolific. 

Sweeting, Tolman's, yellow, productive and fine, Dec. 
to April. 

Poukevast: medium size, hn fine, Oct. to March. 
Wagoner, medium, red next the sun, Dec. to May. 


SUMMER PEARS. 

Bartl im * > Suit Iting, 8 

ett, very popular, large, buttery, melting, Sept. 
Blood : ; dat qualty, rich and melting, Aug. 
Canan a, similar to Bartlett,productive on quince. 
Dearborn’s seedling, small, pale yellow, oa sige nln 
Doyenne De’ete, sweet, succeeds on the quince, Aug. 
Leach’s Kingsessing, new, one of the best, Aug. 
Madelaine, very early and geod, size medium. 
Osband’s Summer, medium, half melting, pleasant. 
Tyson, large, juicy, melting, fine, sweet. 


AUTUMN PEARS, 


Beurre Diel, very large, rich, buttery, Nov. 
Beurre D’ Amaulis, | , Melting, fine, high flavored. 
Bezi D’Montigny, medium, sweet and melting, Oct. 


Belle Lucrative, medium size,very delicious, Sep., Oct. 
Compte de Lamy, medium size, fine flavored, Oct. 
Dix, large native pear, very juicy and rich. Oct. 
Dutchess d’Angouleme, extra large, very superior on 
the quince. 
Doyenne Boussach, large, delicious, October. 
Doycnne White, an old and favorite pear, very supr'or. 
Flemish Beauty, large, melting, fine, Sept. and Oct. 
Fulton, a very vich and excellent native, Oct. & Nov. 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, very superior, succeeds ad- 
mirably on the quineé, Sept. and Oct. 
aly Beurre, medium size, new, melting and fine, 
Paradise @ Automne, large and fine, excellent, Oct. 
Seckel, small, but one of the finest, Sept. and Oct, 
Stevens’ Genesee, large, often very She, Sept. and Oct. 
Swan's Orange (Caondags). large, ighly flavored, pro- 
ductive, excellent, Oct. and Nov. 
Urbaniste, large, melting, buttery, Oct. and Nov. 
Van Mons’ Leon de Clery, extra large, productive, 
Washington, medium, sweet, delicious, Sept. 


WINTER PEARS. 
Peurre d'Aremberg, large, and one of the best winter, 
Beurre Easter, large, fine, siciting succeeds on quince. 
Glout Morceau, large, sweet, mel fine, productive. 
eC, 


V’asse Colmar, and very rich, 

Vicar of Winkfol Jarge, long, fair and good, 

Winter Nellis, medium, melting, buttery, branches 
small, Noy. to January. 


PLUMS. 


Price 873g cents each. qarge trees and rare varieties 

extra. 

Bleeker's Searlet, medium size, large, nearly round, 
dull red over @ yellowish green ground, spotted; tree 
hardy and vigorous, bears well; an excellent plum; Sep- 
tember. 

Coe’s Golden Drop, large and fine, oval, yellow, very 
productive, excellen 

Columbia, large, ag om roundish, very fine, yellow 
flesh, very productive, Sept. 


Cooper's e red, oval, said to be good, Sept. 
Duane’s maple, very large, and handsome purple, ob- 
long oval, productive, Ang. and Sept. 
red corn Sa a oval, greenish, juicy 
and rich, ve uctive; Aug. 
Jefferson, Ann yellow, blush with red, very rich, 
juicy, first rate, according to Downing, very productive, 
Aug. and Sept. 
s Favorite, large, ae |e yellow, 
and fine, vigorous profs ve, Aug. 
a fo Po red, juicy, good, bears well, Aug. 
Orleans, Smith’s, large, porple, oval, one of the best 
of plums, tree vigorous and productive, Aug. and Sept. 
oyal de Tours, large red, round, said to be very rich 
and excellent; AAngast 
Reine Claude de vy; large, new foreign variety,very 
superior ficvor, oval, greenish, blushed with red; very 


roductive; A t. 
4 Washington, Bolmar’s, very large, roundish, greenish 
yellow, occasionally blushed with red, exceedingly rich 
and delicious; tree vigorous and productive; August 
and September. 
Yellow Gage, medium, yellow, rich, productive, Aug. 


CHERRIES. 
Price—25 to 50 cents each. 

Amber Heart, medium, mottled with red, juicy, sweet, 
fine, vigorous and productive; July and August. 
Beauman’s May, rather small, dark red, juicy, sweet, 
ried, prosaciiye une, 

Black Heart, large, tender, juicy, rich, fine growing 
productive; July. 
Black Eagl>, large, very high flavored, tree grows well, 
an bears well; July. 
_ Burr's Seedling, large, pale red, very fine handsome 
growing tree, productive; first July. 
Black Tartarian, extra large, black, very fine flavor, 
vigorous and productive; first July. 
Coe’s Transparent, medium, pale amber, mottled with 
red next to the sun, very fine; June, 

Downer's Late Red, large, red, juicy, tender, delicious, 
vigorous and productive; mid J  % 
Davenport's Early, Large black, tender, rich, very 
prolific; middle July. 
Gov. (Kirtland,) light: red, tender and fine. 
Ohio Beauty, (Kirtland,) mottled red, handsome. 
Elton, large, pointed, yellow, blushed with red, tree 
vigorous, spreading; June and July. 
arly Purple Guigne, medium, purple, juicy, sweet, 
tree spreading; June. 

Knight's Early Black, large black, juicy, excellent; last 

uni 


e. 

Manning’s Mottled, above medium, amber, mottled 
with red, rich and excellent, tree vigorous, very produc- 
tive; June and July. 

Sweet Montmorency, small light red, sweet, tender, 
ve Lprotactive: end of July. ‘ 

Wi te French Guigne, large, white, melting, juicy, 
sweet, vigorous and productive; July. 

Sparhawk’s Honey, medium, a red, sweet, deli- 
cious, vigorous and productive; end of July. 
Wilkinson, black, tender, late and fine. 

Bigarreau, or Yellow Spanish, large, light yellow, 
blushed. with red; flesh firm, juicy, and fine; an excel- 
lent cherry; very productive; June and July. 

China Bigarreau, Medium, oval, red, spotted; flesh 
firm, sweet and rich; tree vigorous and productive; 


July. 
Flesh-Colored Bigarreau, large and fine; productive. 
; Florence, large, yellow; flesh firm, juicy and fine; 


uly. 
Gridley, medium, dark purple; flesh very firm, high 
Sevsrene tree vigorous anu productive; fine for market; 
uly. 
las Black Bigarreau, large, dark, fruit firm, rich, 
excellent; July. 
Merveille de September, very late; valuable on that 
op tise Biga ] beautiful pale yell 
apo rreau, very large, beau pale yellow. 
hinged with red, tender, juicy and sweet; tree grows 
very handsome and bears well; first oH 
Madison Digarreey. medium, amber, blushed with red, 
half tender; June and July. 
Tradescant’s Black Heart, (Elkhorn,) large, black 5 
flesh firm, juicy ; tree vigorous and productive ; July. 
Tardive de Argenta], large, dark, red; tender, juicy 
and fine; tree upright, vigorous and productive; Jd uly. 
Belle de Choisey, medium, amber, red mottled, tender, 
melting, sweet; June. 
Belle Magnifique, large, pe, late, fine, tender and 
juicy; great bearer ; last of y- 
Carnation, large, red, mottled, tender, juicy, acid, rich ; 
July. 
Du Nord, medium, bright red; late. 
Early Richmond, an early red acid cherry; good for 


cooking. 
Cleveland Bigarreau, (Kirtland,) large red and yellow, 


juicy, yeh ; earl 


y- 
° ockport Bigarreau, (Kirtland,) large, pale, amber; 

ne. 

Late Duke, large, light red; excellent; July and Au- 
gust. 

May Duke, medium, dark red; juicy and excellent; 


uly. 
Morello English, large, dark and tender; juicy, rich; 
ripens long on the tree; August. 


PEACHES. 
Price—15 to 25 cents. 
Alberge Yellow, Barnard’s, large, dee 
red on the sunny side; flesh oa 
productive; first September. 

Bergen’s Yellow, large, yellow, blushed with red; 
flesh yellow, juicy and fine; middle of September. 
Cooledge’s Favorite, medium, pale, mottled, with red: 
rich, juicy and delicious; August. 

Crawford’s Early, very large, yellow, red cheek; a 
eo eg peach, one of the best for market; first Sep- 
tem 


yellow, duil 
ow, juicy, rich; very 


r, 

Crawford’s Late, very superior yellow peach; ripens 
last of September. ao " pelea 
Early York, Serrate Leaved, medium, light greenish, 
dull purplish red in the sun; juicy and excellent; fine 
for orchard planting ; middle of August. 
Peecotid Tillotson, a very fine varicty; similar to the 
above. 
George the Fourth, large, light with a pale red cheek ; 
flesh pale, juicy and fine; last August 

Grosse Mignonne, (Royal Kensington,) one of the 
finest varieties; light with a red cheek; juicy and deli- 
cious; a great and constant bearer; last of August. 

Lemon Cling, large, lemon — light yellow, often 
blushed with red; flesh light yellow, very rich and fine; 
productive; last of September. 

Old Mixon Freestone, large, greenish red; flesh pale, 
juicy and rich; very productive; middle of September. 
Old Mixon Olingstone, a fine old veuety. 

Oakley’s Green Catharine, large, dul] greenish red ; 
delicious; last of August. 

Prince's Red Rareripe, large, light, with a beautiful 
red cheek, very delicious; Atigust. 

Red Cheek Melocoton, large, yellow, with a red cheek, 
very juicy and rich; tree very productive and hardy; 
September, 
weet water. (Early Sweet Water,) large, light red on 
the pane side: very fine, juicy and rich; middle of Au- 
gus 


List of Small Fruits, 
STRAWBERRIES--Wilson’s Albany Svedling, Hooker's 
Seedling, Longworth’s Prolific. McA voy’s Superior, 
Peabody's Seedling, Jenny Lind, &c. Price $1.25 
per hundred, $8 per thousand. 

FORELGN GRAPES—Black Hamburg, Wilmot’s Black 
Hamburg, Chasselas Fontainbleau, Golden Chasse 
las, White Hamburg, Black St. Peters, 8 weetwater. 
Price 50 cents. 

HARDY GRAPES—Isabella, Catawba, Concord, Harte 
ford Prolific, Clinton, Diana, Rebecca, Delaware. 
CURRANTS—White and’Red Dutch, Victoria, White 
Grape, Red Srape, Black English, Black Naples, 
Ogden’s Black Grape, Fertille de Pallua, Cherry, 


Versillaise, 
GOOSEBERRIES—Green Ocean, Houghton's Seedling, 
& 


Os 

RASPBERRIES—American Black, Red Prolific, Fas- 

tolif, Large fruited Monthly, Oatawissa or Ever- 
bearing, Large Yellow Running. 

BLACKBEER LE —Lawton or New Rochelle. $8 per 
hun le 

PIE SLANE myers Victoria and Linneus. 25 cts. 


Asparagus ts from 1 te 4 years old, by the hundred 
or thousand, cheap. 





Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants, 

Abele, or silver-leaved Poplar, Ailanthus, Locust, 3 va- 
rieties: Ash, excelsior or Buropean; American Ash, 
Catalpa, Cornus Florida; Elm, American White; Horse 
Chestnut, Judas Tree, Kentucky Coffee Tree; Larch, 
American and European; Laburnum, Linden, Magno- 


bardy, Poplar Balsam, Tulip Tree, Golden Willo 
Weeplng Willow 2 varieties, eeping Ash, ms 


Evergreen Trees, 50,000 of all varieties, 
periectly Hardy, 
Arbor vitw, Ameri: Chinese and Si . 
Virginia or Red Cedar, Canadensis tralling Juhip oni 
nus aya Pinus 8ylvestris or Scotch, Pinus trobus, 


Balsam Fir. 
Abies onoelee Korver Spruce, White American, 
ee 


lia; Maple, European and sugar; Silver-leaved Maple, | fl 
Mountain Ash, Derepean ent Avaveleans Poplar Tos: 


Ornamental Shrubs. 
Acacia, rose or moss Locust; Althea Frutex, single 
and double var.; Dwarf double flowering Almond ; Aza- 
lea, = flowering hardy; Berberry, Buckthorn ; Caly- 
canthus, swéet scented shtub; Chionanthus, or white 
Fringe ; Calutea, or Bladder Senna, Cornus, or Dogwood, 
Oytissas, yellow- flowering fragrant Ourrant, Deutzia 
ilis, Euonymus or strawberry tree, 
American and European; a viridissima, Hydran- 
fa Honeysuckle, upright; Lilac, purple and white, and 
var. Persian. Privet or Prim, Purple fringe tree or Ve- 
nitian Sumach, Rhus cotinns, Quince Japan (Pyrus Ja 
nica), single and double scarlet; St. Peter's Wort, or 
nowberry, Red fruited or Indian a 8t. Peter's 
Wreath, Spirea hypericifolia and prunifo . pl., Lance 
leaved double vesii, Fortunei or Callosa, Syringa 
fragrant and inodorus, Viburnum Opolus, Snowball, Oxy- 
coecus high bush Cranberry, Wiegela rosea, Ashberry or 
Mahonia, Kalmia Latifolia, Rhododendrons. 


Climbing and Trailing Shrubs. 
Ampelopsis, American Ivy or Virginia Creeper. 
Birthwort tube flowered, Aristolochia Sipho. 
Bignonia radicans, or Trumpet Flower. : 
Clematis, or Virgin’s Bower, American white. 
Clematis Azurea Grandiflora. 
Honeysuckles,new Belgian monthly, and Chinese fra- 
grant nearly evergreen. 

Ivy Irish—Vinca or periwinkle. 
Vinea Elegantissima, new silver edged. 
Wistaria or Glycine, Chinese (sinensis). 


Scabia and 


Climbing Roses. 

Queen of the Belgians, pure white in clusters, 
Dundee Rambler, full double white in clusters, fine. 
Crimson or Purple Boursault, semi-double, showy. 
‘ — of the Prairies, bright rosy red, compact, very 

ouble. ’ 
Baltimore Belle, nearly white, very double and fine, 
in clusters. 


Austrian or Yellow Roses. 


Harrison’s Double Yellow, free bloomer, fine. 
Persian Double, deep golden yellow, the best of its 


class, 
Scotch Yellow, small double, light straw, slightly 
veined with pink and red. 
Moss Roses. 
Countess of Murinais, nearly white, large and double, 


blooms in clusters. 
Crested (cristata) Rose, beautiful, calyx crested, very 


mossy. 
Princess Adelaide, blush, becoming quite pale, well 


‘orm: 
Princess Esterhazy, rose, large and well formed. 


Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 

PRICE 50 CENTS, EXCEPT WHERE NOTED. 
Antigone, deep, changing to light rose, very sweet. 
Adele Maure, oes tinge withtiiles large & clusters. 
Augustie Mie, bright rosy scarlet, large, cup’d, 75 cts. 
Baron Prevost, deep rose, large and full. 

Barron Ha ler, light crimson, five form. 
Blanch Vibert, pure white. 
Souvenir de la reine de Bel 
Caroline de Sansal, clear delicate flesh color, becoming 
blush, superb. 
Compte de Paris, violet red, often striped with white. 
Charles Boissiere, brilliant red, la-ge and full. 
Dempbronski, deep crimson, rich and fine. 
Duchess de Pras! n, blush, with deep centre. 
Dr. Tosy carmine, full and fine. . 
Duchess of Sutherland, rose, very large full double. 
renee Napoleon, bright reddish crimson, clouded, 
cents. 
Geant des Battailles, one of the most popular var., bril- 
liant red or crimson, fading to purpl , dwarf habit. 
adam Ray, very fine red, free bloomer. 
ne of France, dark crimson, shaded with carmine, 
cents. 
—- Hanot, purplish red, very full, blooms in clus- 
TS. 
Jacques Lafitte, rosy carmine, light edge. 
Leonie Verger, rosy lilac, shadea with red. 
L’Entant de Mont Carmel, deep purplish red, very 
as > e lee 6 large, a lil 
a Reine, very large, deep rosy lilac, very sweet. 
Louis Bonaparte, rosy crimson, full and weeks 
Madam Laffay, crimson large and full. 
on Trudeaux, light crimson, very double and 
e. 
Marquisse Boccella, rosy blush, light. 
iis Elliot, rosy purple, very large and soft, sweet 
and fine. 
Pius the Ninth, bright purplish red. 
Rose du Roi, rosy red, fall, very free bloomer. 
Rivers, brilliant rosy crimson, superb. 
Portland Blanc, white. 
Sydonie, light pink, very large and full. 


Bourbon Roses, 


Dupetit Thouars, bright crimson, large and fine. 
Glory de Rosamine, bright carmine scarlet, open cen- 


tre, 

W@Henry Clay, deep bright rose, 

Henr Plantier, bright rose. 

® Hermosa, light blush or flesh color, large full double, 
fine bloom. 

Joseph Gordon, rosy flesh color. 

Leveson Gower, deep rose, large and full, 

Madam Duprez, rusy lilac, large and full. 

Mrs. Bosanquet, pale flesh color, large double and fine. 
Marshal de Villiers, deep purplish crimson, free 
bloomer. 

Phenix, bright rosy purple. 

Pierre de St. Cyr, pale rose. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, pale flesh color shaded with 
fawn, very large and fine. 


Noisette Roses. 
Amie Vibert, white, blossoms in clusters, 
Augusta, fine yellow, $1. 
Beauty of Greenmount. 
Solfatarre, Saffron yellow, fragrant and fine. 
Triumph de la Duchere, pale rose. 


China or Bengal Roses. 


Agripina, rich velvety crimson. 

Arch Duke Charles, rose, changing to crimson, free 
bloomer. 
Five Col’d (Fortunes), stripsd and mottled, light. 
Jacksonii, bright red, full double. 

White Daily, creamy white, pretty. 

Daily China, bright rose, profuse bloomer. 


Tea Roses, 

Belle Amelia. light rose. 
Compte de Paris, creamy with a tinge of rose, very 
large and fine, 

evoniensis. creamy white, large, fine. 
Gloire de Dijon, light straw shaded with salmon and 
rose, new and very superior, $1. 
Isa. ella Gray, clear golden yellow, very fragrant, T5c. 
Leveson Gower, pale yellow, large and double. 
Pee 3 a’ un Amie, rose and salmon, shaded, very 
fzivbide, lush tinged with rose, small. 
{sven de Luxemburg, salmon buff, shaded with 
Viscompte des Cases, yellow, shaded with copper. 
1, Seiew Banksii, clear yellow, very small in clusters, 


Herbaceous Chinese Peonies, white, blush and rose col’d. 


Chinese Chrysanthemums, 


Louise, soft paper white, free and fine. 
’Escarbonele, yellow, exquisite. 
Madam Tould, creamy white, model form. 
Gen. Canrobert, beautiful yellow. 
Mille Judith, b vont’ purple, very fine. 
Alex. Pele, red Sa with yellow, very choice. 
Mignionnette, yellow tip’d and shaded with copper. 
Asmodee, orange red, yellow centre. 
Boguet Se ie caine, A, ite ting ed eg rose, 
eurs, dark pu nk, very fine. 
P. Valedo, very fine w. oan 9 phir 
La Langelier, very fine yellow. 


. New Dablias. 

n addition to our former stock, we have procured the 

following choice v whieh will ° 

tribution about the first o: bt ; will be ready for dis 
w, a large and showy 


Goldfinder, deep golden ye 
ower. 

Re Fielding, nearly black, small, well arranged pe- 
Mrs, Church, deep yellow, tipped with lake, new and 


nN ina Vanatti, lilac, back of petals wine col’d violet, 


btata, pure white, very double, fine form. 
Prince erick William, crimson, small flowers, but 
ver fine. 


tandard Bearer, dark puce, a new color, very deep 


close flower. 
und, edg’d and tip’a with 


veneer Gem, clear white 
rosy crimson. This was sold in this country for $2 last 








— &¢e.; Hemlock or ping Spruce, Trailing Hem- 


in. 
A limited number of the above varieties will be offer- 


ed this spring, grown from cuttings in pots, at $1 per 
plant, or 36 the lot, 


Superior Dahlias. 

The following eight varteties, selected from 4 large 
getloetien in bloom from importations of 1858, at 50 cts 
each. 

Duchess de Beanfort, blush white tip’d and edg’d with 
dark purple, 

Duc de Malakoff, deep searlet flower of great substance. 

Vesta, pure white. 

Baronne de Moubin, lemon yellow, watered with 
white, 

Cherub, a new and pleasing color, bright light orange 
ellow. 

” Conqueror, reddish blush, striped and spotted with 

dark purple crimson. 

Coquette de Morly, saffron, shaded with white, and 
bordered rosy carmine. 

Roland, white, heavily tip’t with crimson purple. 


Beautiful Show Dahlias. 
873g to 50 cents each. 

Deutsche Wierde, rosy purple. 

Harbinger, ver Bright scarlet. 

Madamoiselle Marie Dumas, rose with carmine centre, 

Admiration, wh te and scarlet. 

Amazone, yellow margined with carmine. 

Annie, beautiful lilac. 

Beauty of Sussex, delicate pink, edged with cherry. 

Cocatoo, Gosp purple with tips. 

Comet, mottled and striped, of various colors. 

Cossack, bright carmine. 

Miss Mathews, rosy lilac, fine. 

Mons. Dusne, deep purple or plum color. 

Mons. Gardier, deep rosy red. 

Othello, rich dark purple. 

Pigeon, white with chocolate edge. 

nce Napoleon, orange crimson. 

Silver Queen, beautiful light silvery lilac. 

Star, white tipped with crimson. 

The Nigger, very dark maroon. 

Triomph de Roubaix, amber shaded with rose and 
tipped with white. 

cabiosa, very dark purple, striped and shaded with 

pinkish white. 

Also, a large collection of older varieties, all good, and 
many of them very fine, from 123¢ to 25c. each or $1.50 
per dozen. 


Choiee Hardy Border Plants. 

Price from 12}¥ to 25 cents each, except where noted. 

Aconitum, The Monkshood. 

Antirrhinum, the Snap Dragon, various colors. 

Aquilegia, the Columbine, various colors. 

Ageratum Purpureum, 

Fauae Cerulia, blue flowering, pea blossom, in 
spikes. 
Bellis, Daisies, double red and white. 

Convallaria, the Lily of the Valley. 

‘ Golsstqaia Pubesvens, double, pale rose col’d flowers, 
railing. 

Clematis, erecta and azurea grandiflora, 50c. 

Dianthus, pinks, sweetjWilliams, &c. 

Digitalis, Fog Glove, pink and white. 

Dielytra Spectabilis, curious, heart-shaped, rosy-edg’d 
flowers, very hardy. 

Datura, large trumpet shaped flowers, large leaves, 50c. 

Delphinium, Larkspur. 

Funkia, the Day Lily. 

Geranium, fine scarlet var. for bedding out. 

Gladiolis. 

Helianthus, double yellow sunflower. 

Iris, the Fleur de lis, several fine varieties. 

Lilium, thelily, Tiger lily, yellow fragrant lily, &c. 

Lychnis, bright scarlet flowers. 

Pansy, fine large flowering, from choice seed. 

Plumbago. 

Polemonium, the Irish Valerian. 

Polyanthus. 

Primula, prverone, cowslips and auriculas. 

Ranunculus crowfoot. 

Salvie, the sage. 

Spirea, Queen of the Meadow, pink and white. 

alerian, Veronica, &c. 


Bulbous Flowering Roots. 


Colchicum, the Witch, flowers come-up before the leaf. 
Crocus, various kinds, named. 

Hyacin fine named varieties. 

Jonquils, several varieties, single and double. 

Lilies, Japan lilies, white and Rubrum, 50c to $1. 
Narcissus. 

aiehe double and single, fine varieties. ; 
Gladiolus, autumn flowering bulbs, 50c. to $1. 


Verbenas. 


Attraction, rosy lilac, large lemon ve. 
Brilliant de Valse, fine crimson scarlet, light eye, large 


russ. 
Blazing Star, crimson scarlet. 
Black Prince, deep indigo purple. 
Celestias, pale rose, very ine? pips and truss. 
Charles Dickens, rosy lilac, dark centre, large distinct 
lemon eye. 
Crimson Perfection, bright scarlet crimson, light eye, 
very large, 
Cherub, scarlet vermilion, yellow eye, extra fine. 
Caractacus. 
Bacchus, rich maroon, very dark.’ 
Gen Simson, bright rose red, tinted with carmine. 
Gen. Scott, bloud red, truss large. 
Ear! of Shaftsbury, rosy “4 le, very fine. 
Etonian, rich indigo purple, large pure white eye. 
fn h Beined Defiance, a distinctly variegated leaved 
plant, . 
. N —— Rival, Amaranth roge, very large truss, extra 
ne, 25¢. 
popsy, rich maroon crimson, white eye, beautiful. 
ma Donna, rosy pink, extra large, fine form. 
Lady Seymour, rosy lilac, large lemon eye. 
Prince 
low eye. 
Jean Bard, 
Imperatrice Elizabeth, a distinct species of the pul- 
chella class. 
Imperiallis, rich mulberry crimson, light centre 
King of Sardinia, deep crimson with dark violet cen- 


red. William, bright ruby crimson, large yel- 


tre. 
Kirtz Defiance, rose white, crimson eye, pips large. 
Lady Palmerston, delicate pale blue, large white eye. 
La Gondalier, soft rosy carmine, fine large well-formed 


truss. 
Madam Abt, deep purple maroon, extra fine. 
Mad. Kien, white rosy purple centre. 
Mrs. Halford, pure white, pips and truss very large. 
Mrs. H. Williams, one of the best of pure whitcs. 
Mad. Plantamour, pale rose, deeper centre. 
Mrs. Woodruff, intense scarlet, large truss. 
Prince of Wales, bright ruby crimson, large lemon 


eye. 
Rubens, cherry scarlet, very fine. 
Tranby, rosy lilac light eye. 
Hon. Miss Neville, extra fine, shaded purple. 
Lady Bird, large lavender rose, white eye. 
Odorato, highly perfumed. 
White Fragrant, very sweet. 
Rosy Gen, brilliant deep rose, with lemon eye. 
La Stella, rich orange scarlet. 
Sarah, white and lavender striped. 
Panthe. 
Defiance (Robinsun’s), very fine scarlet. 


Imcomparable, light and deep purple shaded or striped. 1 


Striped Eclipse, pink and white striped, 

Reine de Youn very fine white. ° 

Anacreon, fine scarict. 

Phenomenon, crimson scarlet, large and vigorous. 

Queen of Purples, very fine light purple, 

Aurora, bright shaded, crimson. 

Uponreceipt of the money we will send the following: 
No. 1, 12 distinct varieties, by R. R. or Express, $1.25, 


¥ mail, $1.50. 
No. ws ig Jasietios, by RB. R. or Express,’ $3.00; 
y mail, . 
No. 8, 50 distinct varieties, by R. R. or Express, $4.50; 
‘> mail, $5.00, She ’ 


y 
Those sent by R. R. or Express will be packed and de- 
non without extra charge ; those by mail will be post 


Petunias-=Price 25c. 
Double white and several very superb single varieties 


Heliotropes-=25 cents. 
Mons. Cassenave, dark lilac, light eye, compact. 
Beauty of the Boudoir, dark purple. 
Splendidum, very fine. 


Lantanas==$3 per doz. 

Bicolor Formosa, shaded rose, fine. 

Grandiflora, rose and yellow, extra. 

[Entes iktpmdtion, pellow dhéding of to orange 

utea Kermesina, Ww 0! > 

Flava Lilicana, yellow, dark ae. 

Lutea Superba, the ,best yellow. 

Wioroooene, Mista, Aaransioen Wm. Shule, Abbe To- 
nere, Delecitissima, Rosea Elegans, 


Phlox==25 to 50 cents. 
Madame Flanders, soft blush pink. 





Addisonii, white, purple crimson eye. 


Victorine Vattelle, white, purple eye, shaded. 
Poahes woes ; white, with pleat crimson eye. 
Vanhoutii. eee 


Pelargoniums. 
Carlos, Zoe, Edward Duval, Em ~~ Mount Hecla, 


Isabella, Sylph, Jenny Lind. Gath’ 
Drure.” y Lind, Gath’s Perfection, Lady 


Delphinum Formosuam, 

A fine perenial Larkspur, with rich spikes of large b 
flowers, produced all summer. A creat acquis’ aed 
Price $2 per doz.; 25c. per plant. 
Cuphea Platicentra, a neat border or put plant, always 
in bloom; desirable for boquets—ls, 

Linum, Grandifiorum Kermesinum rubrum, large flower- 
ing crimson flax—1s. each. 

Tove ew—very fine double white flowers, in constant 

oom. 

Faygilins cupensis, @ valuable bedding plant, the habit 
8 unique, and it produces an abundance of singular 
long, crimson, tubular blossoms all summer—25 cts. 

Vinca legantissima, @ beautiful variegated variety of 
the large leaved myrtle,admirably adapted for ceme- 
teries—price 25 cents, 

Bouvardias, a beautiful everflowering plant, either for 
greenhouse or border, 6 varieties, price 25 cts. 

Mimulus—these have large and gaudy colored flowers; 


they thrive best in a moist soil. $1.50 per doz. 
Veronica Syriaca, Convolvulus Tricolor, Thunbergias, 
Whitelavia Grandiflora. &c., strong plants, for bed- 


ding out. 

Cinerarias—We have succeeded in producing 12 distinct 
varieties, which will vie with any in cultivation. — 
Price 2s. to 8. per plant. 

Calceolarias, fine seedlings. 


Fuschias. 

“me solnoring vivian ap enourpeened and should be 
every collection. ce 50e. each, $4 per doz.; dou 
varieties 50 to 75c. each, Sed ' me 
Guiding Star, white blush tinted tube, rather slender, 
sepals broad white gracefully recurved, corolla cup 
shaped, rich violet purple red color, forming a beau- 

tiful specimen in one season. 

Prince Friederick William of Prussia, tube stout, bright 
carmine red ; sepals remarkably broad, bright color, 
recurved ; Corolla open bell-shaped outline, perma- 
nent in form, opening blue and changing to plum 


color. 

Rose of Castile, tube long, blush white, marked with 
rosy colored lines; sepals blush tinted white, broad, 
erect, diverging to a slight curved outline ; corolla 
large, cup or bell-shaped, 

Queen of the Sea, very rich scarlet reflexed sepals, and 
deep violet corolla, very fine. 

Lina Von Mayense, eo small variety. 

Charlene, violet, purple corolla, scarlet sepals 

_ graceful habit. 

Fairest ? the fair, sepals and tube white, fine rich violet 
corolla. 

Loyal Victoria, white tube and sepals, rose corolla. 

Coronata, double rich purple, a unique variety. 

Conqueror, scarlet purple, immensely large. 

Kitty Tyrrel, fine large, long, bright scarlet sepals, with 
oval-oblong violet curolla, on long drooping pedun- 


cles, 
mae * Neisse, white with rose corolla striped with 
t 


white. 

Etoille du Nord, bright, deep scarlet sepals and tube, 
corolla black violet, short stout sepals, reflexed. 

Catharine Hays, scarlet sepals and tube, corolla beautiful 
light blue color, large — reflexed. 

Princess Royal, bright scarlet sepals, with large pure 
white corolla, fine form. 

General Williams, tube stout, sepals well reflexed, of a 
bright scarlet, the corolla violet purple. 

Souvenir de Uhiswick, tube and sepals rosy crimson, 
with beautiful violet corolla, fine form. 

Wonderful, scarlet tube and sepals, corolla violet blue, a 
very large and showy variety. 

Princess of Prussia, Little Treasurer, Little Bo Peep, 

Venus de Medici, tube white, sepals blush white, corolla 
deep violet blue, one of the best. 

Auguste Renauld, double corvila large dark and well- 
formed, foliage veined and shaded beautifully. 

Bejlidiflora flore plena, double violet, rose corolla, sepals 
rose green tipped. 

Coronata be noe double rich purple. 

Hendersonii, double. 

Viola flore plena, double. 

Imperialis, double. 


Geraniums, for Bedding out. 
Rex per dozen, 
Richmond Gem, Glow-worm, Brilliant, Royal Dwarf, 
fees Tones Chas. Domage, Mrs. Turner, Lady 
Pp’ 


Smithe, e, Lucea Rosea, Tom Thumb, Frogmore 
Scarlet, Rose scente.1, &c. 

Achimenes, 

$3.00 per dozen. 


Austria Versehafitte, Sir Treham Thomas, Marquette, 
Aurora, Violacea, Patens Major, Paniculatum, Anne Tur- 
rel, Tulea Rosea, Tom Thumb, Spitfire. 


General List of Greenhouse Plants. 
Aloes, Begonias, Auriculas, Brugmansia. 
Abutilon, Carnations, Cissus discolor, Azaleas. 
Reaeen ee, Gloxinias, Cailas, Calceolarias, Cacti. 
Genista, Hoya, Hydrangea, Camelias. 

Jasmines, 8 varieties, Justicea, Daphne estes, 
Lemons and Oranges, Lauristinus, Euphorbia, Eupa- 
torium, Figs, Pettisporum, Oleander, Primula, Pome- 
ree Salvias, Strawberry Geraniums, Ivy Geranium, 
istaria, Plumbago. Hybiscus Sinensis Grandiflora, 
Erythrina Crista Galli. 
olanum Jasminoides, a fine climbing plant, free 
blooming, fine for boquets, 50c. 

Gesneria Cinabarina, a new variegated leat variety, 
richly shaded, $1 per plant. 

Flowers, Bouquets and Bedding Plants of all descrip- 
tions, furnished upon application at the Nursery, or by 
addressing us thiough the post-office. Orders left at 
GEO. BEARD’S, corner of Russell House, or at Messrs. 
BLOSS & CO., Mouroe Ave., will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Also, agents for Tus GarpENER’s MonTHLY, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, by Thomas Meehan; a monthly 
publication deveted to Horticulture, 


We particularly call the attention of purchasers to our 
collection of Verbenas, Fusc D as, Roses and 
plants for bedding out; also, our Fruit Trees and Ever- 
greens of large size. Orders executed with prompt- 
ness. Trees and plants packed in the best manner, and 
at moderate charges, and delivered at the several depots 
in Detroit without extra charges: after which they are 
at the risk of the owner. 

Toall who may favor us with their custom, we 
will endeavor to give satisfaction. Please preserve this 


Catalogue for reference, 
Address HUBBARD & DAVIS, 
Detroit, Mich. 


REMARKS ON TRANSPLANTING TREES. 

This work is generally performed in a care- 
ess manner, and often, if the trees do not 
thrive, is the nurseryman blamed for what he 
is not in the least responsible. Negligence 
in the minutie of setting out a tree is almost 
sure to bring disappointment; want of suc- 
cess implies a cause; the remedy for which, 
it being too late to apply, the planter is often 
more willing to find fault with the éree than 
with his own ignorance and willful neglect. 
For the inexperienced, the following brief 
rules are offered: 

1. If wet, the soil must be well drained. 

2. Plant no deeper than the tree origin- 
ally grew. 

3. Prepare the tree by reducing the head, 
either by cutting out branches, or by shorten- 
ing in at least one-half, cutting off the end of 
bruised roots with a sharp knife. 

4. Open the hole sufficiently large and deep 
to receive the tree with all the roots natur- 
oy extended, 

- Place the tree in the centre of the hole 
thus prepared, and work in the pulverized 
earth among the roots, keeping them separat- 
ed and extended, equally as possible around 
the tree, until they are compactly covered. 

6. Do not neglect the tree, but attend to 





its after cultivation. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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~NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


G. & O. Mexztam, Springfield,. Webster's Dictionary. 
A. J. Huxps, New York........ Farm Wanted. 

A. Morr, Plymouth.... ..+ .-. Wrought Iron Plow. 

R. ©. Oris, Kenosha, Wis.......Langstroth’s Bee-hive. 
A. L. Hays, Marshall........... Admiration. 

H. B. Lum, Sandusky, O....°. Lawton Blackberry. 

D. D. Tooxer, Napoleon..... Choice Seeds by Railroad. 


@. Youne & Pixnzy, Plymouth, Peach Trees [9]. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1860. 
Editorial Miscellany. 


gar It will be noted that a share in a valu- 
able plaster bed at Grand Rapids is offered 
for sale, or in exchange for a farm, and is 
worth looking at, by those who have capital. 

















ge Our correspondent from Armada has 
given to his brother farmers a very sensible 
article on corn, clover and wheat, which we 
hope to have others respond to. “Don’t be 
afraid or bashful, but send in your experience, 
brother farmers,” are the words we have writ- 
ten to us from all sides, and is at the tail end 
of all the communications. 

gar Mr. Moir, whose advertisement of sub 
soil and other plows and implements will be 
found in another place, was awarded the first 
premium on his implements at the late State 
fair, and they were beautiful specimens of 
finished workmanship. Of his harrows there 
is but one vpinion, that they do better work 
than any other. Mr. Lozis H. Brooks, who 
has a pair of them, told us a short time ago 
that he had no conception that there could 
possibly be such a difference in the work 
done by harrows as there was between those 
he had previously been in the habit of using, 
and those made for him by Mr. Moir, and 
that if could he not procure another pair, he 
would not lake treble the amount that these 
cost him and be without them. The quality 
and quantity of the work done by them am- 
ply paid, whilst the lasting quality of the 
material gave him a pair of harrows that 
would be as good at the end of the next five 
years as when he got them out of the shop, 

ga The catalogue of ornamental and 
fruit trees, as well as of the shrubs, plants, 
roses, &c., cultivated, grown and kept for sale 
by the Messrs. Hubbard & Davis, will show to 
our numerous readers that we have an estab- 
lishment amongst us that is prepared to supply 
all that is desirable for orchards, and for the 
decoration of grounds and gardens. During 
the past two years, this firm has been extend- 
ing their operations, and enlarging their stock, 
until it has become what the catalogue pre- 
sents it. 

jga@ Dr. Oakley of this city presents us 
this week with a paper detailing what expe 
vience he has had in feeding with the same 
food, differently prepared, The results show 
how food may be economized. The habit of 
feeding raw, unprepared grain or food to ani- 
mals, is one that is not easily overcome, be- 
cause to prepare the food requires work ; but 
when one bushel is saved out of every three, it 
is very certain it will pay, and is worth a trial. 
We hope to hear from others on the same 
point soon. 

ga It will be noticed that we publish a 
very suggestive letter from Grand Rapids on 
another page. We hope to hear more from 
the same source, and that locality, For a 
pumber of years the Kent county people 
have given much of their influecce to the 
support of eastern papers, to the neglect of 
their own, and owing to that fact there is less 
known about the capacities, the agriculture 
and the horticulture of that section than 
there should be. We have invariably said 
that the right way to make koown the re- 
sources of any section is to sustain the local 
press, both by communications and subscrip- 
tions, and make it feel an interest in attending 
to the progress and wants of the community 
in which it is located. It is thus that east- 
ern papers are so well sustained. Their own 
people build them up, because they know as 
soon as that is done, the paper will in return 
promote their interests, by extending a knowl, 
edge of what is being done in their localities, 
The people of western New York give their 
local papers a hearty support, and that sup. 
port has been returned tenfold in the exten- 
sion of business. What else has built up the 
immense nursery business of Rochester, and 
the community around it? The Grand Riv- 
er Valley has a climate, a soil, and mineral 
resourses, in every way equal, if not superior, 
with a market for fruit, and a communica- 
tion with that market wholly unequalled any- 
where. Yet what have estern papers done 
to build it up, or to make their advantages 
known even to the very residents in the valley ? 
Nothing! whilst instead, the people have 
been paying their money year after year to 





sustain and advance the interests of distant 
communities, leaving their own neglected and 
unknown. We hope to hear more from 
“ Walker,’ and correspondents of his way, of 
thioking. 

7a It will be noticed that “ Hedges ’ are 
undergoing a pretty thorough discussion, and 
we hope to have those who have experience 
with them give our readers the benefit of it. 
Dr. Willson and B. Hathaway favor us this 
week with their views. 

Ss Just at the present time there are pre 
parations being made to start pear and peach 
orchards in many portions of the State. We 
hope that a careful attention will be paid to 
what Mr. Lyon writes on this subject. Both 
his observation and experience, which are con- 
tained in the papers published in our columns, 
are such as are of high value to the fruit 
growers of the State, and his statements may 
not be disregarded with impunity by those 
who are setting out trees. 

Z@- We learn that Mr. Eldred has sold 
his well known horse Hambletonian to Mr. 
Hoag, to take to Illinois. Hambletonian has 
been in this State since 1855, and during that 
time has left a large number of valuable 
colts, of good size and action, amongst the 
farmers. 

Ia Dr. Hays of Marshall, it will be seen 
offers the services of the imported horse Ad- 
miration on reasonable terms. We call at- 
tention to his advertisement. The horse we 
noticed last week. 


Stock in Allegan—Sale of Orpheus. 


We learn that Messrs. Levi Loomis, James 
S. Hudson, J. P. Wade and others of Gan- 
ges, in Allegan county, have determined to 
improve the stock of that section of the State, 
and with this design they have purchased 
from J. B. Crippen, Esq., of Coldwater, his 
bull OrrHevs. We need not say to our read- 
ers that they could not have done better. We 
only wonder how so good an animal, and one 
whose properties as a stock getter, were so 
favorably known, was permitted to leave 
Branch county. Wherever a judge of cattle 
can lay his hand on one of the calves.of Ore 
pheus, he will know it. For quality of hide 
and hair, for richness of pedigree, for square- 
ness and general good qualities as a Short- 
horn, Orpheus was difficult to surpass any- 
where. He was not quite perfect in form it is 
true, but he is a grand bull of the very high- 
est breeding, a good and tried stock getter, 
of undoubted quality, whose blood is desira- 
ble in the very best herds of any country, 
and we are very sure that the gentlemen who 
have bought him, will be satisfied that in ma- 
king this purchase they have begun at the 
right p‘ace, and each year they will be bet- 
ter pleased with their purchase. We shal 
certainly look for a good account ot Orpheus 
from our friend Loomis, ata future day. We 
need not repeat here for the information of 
our readers, that Orpheus is of the most di- 
rect and highest strain of the famous Duch- 
ess tribe, that in color, as_milkers and fatten- 
ers are at the head of the improved Short- 
horn stock; or that he is son of the celebrated 
Duke of Gloster, whose departure from Eng- 
land when purchased by Mr. Morris, was be- 
wai‘ed as a national loss that could hardly be 
replaced. Ifany ef our readers in Allegan 
county want any further information relative 
to the pedigree and history of Orpheus, we 
refer them to the July number of the Miont- 
GAN Farmer for 1856. 

Mr. Noah Briggs, we also note, is mention- 
ed in the Allegan Record, as having made 
some purchases of good stock. What these 
are we have yet to learn. 








Tue KatamMazoo NarionaL Horse Asso- 
cIaTION.—The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the National Horse Association for 
improving the breed of horses, was held at 
the court house in Kalamazoo last Thursday, 
and the following officers were elected. 

President—Hon. Chas. E. Stuart. 

Secretary—Geo. F’. Kidder. 

Treasurer—Wm. G. Pattison. 

Directors—G. H. Gale, John Parker, B. 
M. Austin, J. K. Ward, E. O. Humphrey, E. 
L. Goodridge, Jas. Henry. 

The officers were authorized to offer five 
thousand dollars in premiums for the third 
exhibition, which is to take place Sept. 11th 
12th, 13th and 14th, 

The report of the Treasurer showed that 
fifteen thousand dollars had been expended 
on the ground the first year, and as yet the 
improvements have just commenced. 





—Sufferers from Scrofula and Scrofulous affections, 
cleanup! Why wear your Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, 
Sores? Why have the life twisted out of you by Dys- 
pepsia, Rheumatism and Gout? Why suffer Syphilitic 
and Mercurial diseases to rot the bones in your body, or 
the fiesh off your bones? why let your sluggish blood 
drag, and scatter its distempers through your veins? 
Ayur’s Comp. Ex'r of Sarsaparilla cures these com- 
plaints and cleanses them out of the system. Use it 
faithfully and you bring to society a healthier, cleanlier, 
and far more acceptable member.— Democrat, Balt, 





Congress for the Week, 


M. 8. Latham, the new Senator from California 
has taken his seat in the Senate, 

The bill to establish a court of claims was dis- 
cussed and amended, and also the bill providing 
for the sale of arms to the several States. 

Thaddeus Hyatt was brought before the bench 
of the Senate, on Wednesday, for contumacy, and 
given until Friday to answer certain questions 
propounded. The question of removing the con- 
trol of the department of the interior to the de 
partment of war, has been brought before the 
Senate. Mr. Brown of Mississippi addressed the 
Senate on Tuesday in a long speech on the resol 
utions relative to the government of the territor 
ies. Governor Houston’s letter relative to Texas 
difficulties on the Rio Grande borders has been 
sent to the Senate. 

Both houses of congress on Wednesday, accept- 
ed the invitation of the Mount Vernon Ladies to 
Mount Vernon to take possession of their pur- 
chase. Very few of the members, however, are 
reported to have left their duties at the capital, 

Mr. Wade of Ohio, delivered a great speech on 
the territorial resolutions, in answer principally 
to Mr. Toom‘s, . 

A billis before congress to punish masters and 
seamen of emigrant vessels for seduction of fe- 
tale passengers on board such ships, 

The House of Representatives have finally elect- 
ed Ex-Governor Ford of Ohio, printer. 

After a sharp contest on Monday last, it was re 
solved that the House should be provided witha 
chaplain. The bill to reduce the mileage of mem 
pers to straight lines and 20 cents per mile has 
not yet passed, though brought up, 

A movement has been made to fix the adjourn- 
ment of congress on the 4th of June. 

A resolution of a very general und sweeping na- 
ture to appoint a select committee to inquire into 
official abuses, was adopted. This resolution pro 
vides for an investigation as to whether the Pre- 
sident or any other officer of the government has, 
with money, patronage, Or any other improper 
means, sought to influence congress or any com- 
mitte thereof to any act referring to the rights of 
the States or Territories; whether any officers, by 
combination or otherwise, have sought to defeat 
the exesution of any laws, and whether the Presi- 
dent has refused to compel the execution of the 
same; said committee to inquire into the abuses 
in the Chicago and other postoffices, and Phila- 
delphia and other navy yards and public works; 
and, taking the President’s letter of November, 
1858, on the occasion of the centennial celebration 
at Pittsburgh, into consideration, what amount of 
money was used in Pennsylvania for electioneer- 
ing purposes, in what districts it was expended, 
and from what source derived. This resolution is 
one of the most important that has yet passed the 
House, and has an evident bearing on furnishing 
material for the campaign. The committee ap- 
pointed are to have leave to report at any time.— 
It was not adopted without opposition. 


Mr. Reagan of Texas has introduced a resolu- 
tion proposing that five millions of dollars be 
placed at ‘he disposal of the president to defray 
the expenses of the volunteer forces to be called 
out to protect the Rio Grande frontier. 

A bill to modify and simplify the revenue laws 
has been brought before the House by Mr. John 
Cochrane of New York. 

A chaplain to the House has been elected. The 
Rev. Thomas H. Steckton is the fortunate can- 
didate. 

The bill to make straight routes for the mem- 
bers of congress, and to pay them but 20 cents per 
mile has passed the House by 154to 21. This will 
be something of a reform, if it passes the Senate. 

The Agricultural bill, principally known as the 
Morrell bill, has been reported against by the com 
mittee on public lands. 

A bill has been reported to incorporate the U. 
8. Agricultural Society. 

A motion was made to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of removing the capital to some point west 
of the Mississippi. 

The Sickles election case will not be decided for 
some time, as the committee have determined to 
permit further testimony to be taken. 





Literary Notes and News, 





Jamz Messrs. Leouard, Scott & Co, have issued 
their reprint of the Edinburgh Review, and which 
contains articles of extraordinary interest and 
ability on the following subjects: Mortality in 
Trades and Professions; Rawlinson’s Herodotus; 
Rogers on the Coal Fields of North America; 
Lord Elgin’s Missicn to China and Japan; Alison’s 
History of Europe; Progress of Legal Reform; 
Souvenirs and Correspondence of Madam Recam- 
ier; British Taxation; Lord Macauley. 

The article on the coal fields of North America 
is alone worth double the subscription for the 
amount of information it contains. 

IM A new daily paper is about to be started in 
New York, which is to be edited chiefly with the 
design of viewing pub‘ic events from a religious 
standpoint. J. R. Spalding, Esq., formerly an ed- 
itor of the Courter and Inquirer is reported to 
have the charge of the editorial department. 

Za The American publishers’ circular has re- 
duced its subscription price to one dollar per an- 
num. It is very valuable for the information it 
affords of the book trade, and of all matiers con- 
nected with the publishing business, 

Jz The Messrs, Harper & brothers announce 
that they will not offer any of their publications 
at the trade sales of the present spring. They 
have prepared a circular however, giving their 
terms, and which they will send on application to 
those who wish to supply themselves or district 
libraries, with any of their works. 

[=~ Fanny Kemble has taken leave of the pub 
lic at a farewell reading she gave in Boston last 
week. She has now been before the dramatic 
world for quite twenty-five years, 

Im The American Journal of Sciences and Arts 
for March has been received. Its prominent ar- 
ticle is a review of Darwin’s Theory of the origin 
of species by means of natural selections, by Pro- 
fessor Asa Gray. Other articles of a scientific 
nature give the number the usual high charac- 
ter of the Journal for scientific research. We note 
in the geographical notices that the discoveries of 


Capt. Speke are supposed with great reason to in- 
clude that of the long sought fountains of the Nile 


(IL The London Quarterly for January has just 
been issued by Leonard Scott & Co. of New York. 
The contents of this number include articles en- 
titled: The Three Colonies of Australia; Cotton 
Spinning Machines and their Inventurs; China 
and the War; The Roman Wall; Religious Reviv- 
als; Life and Works of Cowper; Reform Schemes. 
The four great Reviews and Blackwood are sup 
plied for $10 per year by the publishers, and they 
are the cheapest literature issued by the press, 








Political Notes of the Week. 


— Governor Houston of Texas has advised the 
organization of volunteer companies in the frontier 
counties, for the purpose of protecting the inbabi- 
tants from the incursions of the filibusters from 
the Mexican side, who come in the garb of Indi- 
ans, but in many cases are really whites. 

—The Senate Committee on Territories have had 
under consideration the Territorial organization 
for Pike’s Peak, or Jefferson Territory. Dr. Wil 
ling, delegate from that Territory, was before them, 
who statea that there were from thirty to fifty 
thousand people already there, and that by the Ist 
of June next there would be upwards of one hun- 
dred thousand. There was, he said, eight thousand 
square miles of gold region, and some ten thousand 
square nuiles in the vicinity adapted to agricultural 
purposes. 

—Captain Hooper, delegate from Utah, has been 
bofore the same committee. He is anxious that 
Utah should be admitted as a State, and says that 
there are from one hundred to one bundred and 
ten thousand people now in the Territory. There 
were, he says, in 1856, by a census which was tak- 
en, seventy six thousand people. Judge Cradle- 
baugh says there are not more than thirty five 
thousand people, including lndians and all, in the 
Territory ,and not more than eight thousand males: 

—Senor Mater, the accredited agent of the Jua- 
Tez government of Mexico, has resigned. 

—The New York Herald estimates that Mr. Dou- 
glas will get about 120 votes on the first ballot in 
the Charleston convention, but that the opposition 
from New York and Pennsylvania with the vote of 
the Southern States will amount to 182. We think 
he will do better than that, but whether he will get 
two thirds of the two-third rule as adopted, is an- 
other question. 

—Charges against Governor Cummings of Utah, 
and Mr. Forney, the superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs in that territory, are being examined at the 
department of the Interior at Washington. 

—Mr. Sennott, the counsel for Stephens and 
Hazlett, two of the men engaged in the Harper’s 
Ferry affair, and now condemned to be hung, is 
making efforts to have the Legislature and Gover 
nor of Virginia grant them a pardon. 

—The Constitutional Union Party have fixed 
upon the 9th of May as the time for holding their 
national convention at Baltimore for making no 
minations. 

—Reverend Thaddeus Hyatt and Judge Arny 
have arrived at Washington in company with the 
Sergeant at Arms of the Senate on Monday last. 

—The city election at Marshall which took place 
on the 5th, resulted in the success of the Demo 
crats by about one hundred majority. At Battle 
Creek the city election or the boot was on the 
other leg, the Republicans electing E. W. Pendill 
mayor, and the whole ticket, except one lucky con 
stable. 

—Fernando Wood has engaged a special hall at 
Caarleston for the accomodation of the set of de. 
legates from New York, which represent bis politi- 
cal views and the interests he favors. 

—The Democratic State Convention of Louisia 
na met at Ncw Orleans on the 6th inst., and adopt- 
ed resolutions embodying the territorial resolu- 
tions of Senator Davis, pledging the State to the 
support of tae Charleston nominees, and recom- 
mending Mr. Glidell as the favorite candidate of 
the State for the presidency. 

—The village at St. Johns has elected democratic 
officers. 

—The charter election in Chicago bas resulted 
in the election of Republican officers. The strug- 
gle in this city was looked for with great interest 
by the politicians of both parties. Juhn Went- 
worth, the republican candidate for mayor, had 
over 1200 majority. 

—The State papers are ful! of the charter elec- 
tions of the cities and villages, East Saginaw, St. 
Clair, Battle Creek are republican ; St. Johns and 
Marshall are democratic, 

—In New York the charter elections held have 
resulted in Rochester, Auburn and Utica republi- 
can majorities, and Troy and Geneva democratic 
ones. 

—Corunna and Bay City are reported as having 
elected the democratic candidates for presidents at 
their elections. 

—The Massachusetts State Republican Conven® 
tion have met and chosen their delegates to the 
Chicago convention. There seems to be a pree 
ponderance in it in favor of Mr. Seward. 

—The administration anticipates the rejection 
of the Mexican treaty, in which event Mr. McLane 
will not return. Mr. Buchanan says the Executive 
will no longer be responsible for anything which 
may happen in Mexico, and that every one must 
take care of himself, as he has no power to offer 
protection. In a few days the discussion of the 
treaty will be opened in the. House by Mr. Cox of 
Ohio, who is thoroughly posted on Mexican af 
fairs. The treaty will also be discussed in open 
Senate as the injunction of secrecy is to be re- 
moved. 








Foreign Events. 


—The steamship Africa arrived at New York on 
Sunday morning, bringing Liverpool dates to the 
19th of February. 

The British Parliament is in session, and the 
budget, as it is termed there, or rather the report 
of the state of the Exchequer, was the subject of 
discussion in all parts of the kingdom, as well as 
in the House of Commons. 

The conservatives or tories were preparing for 





an onslaught on Mr. Gladstone and the ministry. 
The commerce treaty with France was also be- 














ing overhauled, and explanations asked, especial- 
ly relative to that provision which is to bind Eng- 
land not to prohibit the export of coal even im 
case of war. 

A reform bill was to be introduced into Parlia- 
ment by Lord John Russell on the firat of March, 

The opening of the coasting trade of the United 
States to British ships was a subject which was 
under the consideration of the ministry, and the 
subject of negotiation with the government of the 
United States. 

The annexation of Savoy, of which there has 
been so much said, is not to take place, Sardinia 
having been questioned on the subject denies thet 
there is any intention of such a movement on her 
part, and the French Emperor states to the minis- 
try that no movement of that kind will be made 
without the consent of the legal powers and con- 
sultation therewith. 

It is rumored that government has late intelli- 
gence from Pekin, to the effect that the Emperor 
is disposed to make every concession for averting 
further hostilities, and that, if his peaceful dispo- 
sition is met with an honorable spirit by England, 
all further contest may be averted. 

The land forces of England are fixed at 144,000 
men, being an increase of nearly 6,500, in addi- 
tion tothe East India army, which numbers 92,- 
000. 
The new Whethworth gun has been tried with 
astonishing success, surpassing in range and ac- 
curacy the Armstrong gun. 

The army estimates show an increase of two 
million sterling. 

It is denied that Austria had replied to the 
propositions of Englend touching the Italian 
que:tion. It is also reported that Russia rejects 
the propositions, 

Iron masters in Glasgow have agreed to keep 
all their furnaces out of blast for another fort- 
night. 

The king of Sardinia paid a visit to Milan, and 
was received {with extraordinary enthusiasm by 
the people. 

The Belgian capitalists have taken the new loan 
of the papal government. 

Nine hundred Bavarians have enlisted in the 
forces of the Pope, and had arrived at Rome, 

The answer of M. Thouvenel, minister of foreign 
affairs for France, to the last letter of the Pope, 
indicates that the Pope has been interfering in 
political matters, and using his spiritual office to 
influence them, 

In Prussia the subject of abolishing all forms 
of civil marriage was under discussion. 

In Austria there has been little done beyond 
sending numbers of the contumacious Venetians 
to prison in Hungarian and Slavonian fortresses, 





General News, 


—The Midland County Sentine/ mentions two camps 
on the Titibawassee river that have fourteen thousand 
logs of good quality ready to run, and that other camps 
have done as well, The luumbering season has been re- 
markably favorable. 

—The reports from the Hungarian indieate that the 
loss is total, and that her crew consisted of seventy-four 
persons, and so far as known twenty-two passengers,— 
All are lost. 

-—New diggings are being discovered in the Pike's 
Peak country, which are very promising. 

-—A terrible calamity happened in Cincinnati last 
week, from the fall of the walls of an old church which 
the workmen were taking down. Thirteen men were 
instantly killed. The event is one that has created 
great sympathy for the families of the men who suffered, 


—Sir William Napier, the author of the history of the 
Peninsular War, is dead. 

—Cholera is curedin Bermuda by inoculation with 
an extract of quassia, This manner of treatment is con- 
sidered very important. 

—The strike at Lynn continues with unabated zeal.— 
The women have been brought into the measure, and 
itis thought that there must be a compromise entered 
into soon, 

—A fire occurred in Lowei.l, Kent county, on the 2a 
instant by which a number of buildings in that villager 
were destroyed. 

—The Great Eastern requires about $200,000 to render 
her completely ready to make atrial trip across the 
Atlantic; and it is recommended that this amount be 
borrowed by her stock holders, 

—Mr. John Owen, of Flint, lately killed a specimen o: 
the American Lynx, in the township of Genesee, ; 

—A new steamer just built at Easton, Pa., on her trial 
trip bust her boiler, and the explosion killed and wound- 
ed a large number of persons. 

—The Commissioners of Alleghany county, Pa., have 
been fined $1,000 each for contempt of Court,in not 
obeying an injunction, 

—Gen. Scott has issued orders for the movement of 
500 troops from northern stations to the frontier of 
Texas. 

—The Catholics of Toronto have held a large public 
meeting to express their sympathy for the Pope in his 
difficulties, 

Paoirio Irzms.—Dates from San Francisco to the 10th 
of February have been received by the overland mail. 

—A railroad convention was in session at Sacramento, 
that represented California, Oregon and Washington 
Territory. Propositions were made to have the people 
ratify by general election a law to create a debt of ten 
millions to construct a road to the eastern boundary of 
the State, 


—A resolution recommending that the Legislature of- 
fer a bonus of $60,000 to a company that will construct 
a telegraph line from the Pacific to the Atlantic was 
adopted without dissent. 

—The people are petitioning the Legislature strongly 
in favor of the enactment of a Sunday law. 

—An attempt is to be made by means of an emigrant 
agency at New York to protect passengers for Califor- 
nia from being swindled by bogus ticket agents. 

—The Almaden quicksilver mines are still closed by 
injunction from the United States, and there is much 
dissatisfaction. 

—The excitement of preparing for the primary elec- 
tions for delegates to the State Convention, which would 
select delegates for Charleston, was growing. There isa 
good deal of strife between the Douglas democrats and 
the administration. 

~-Dr. Robert Chase, employed in the mint has been 
detected adulterating the acids employed to test the 
gold. 

—The Legislature of California are amending the due 
eling law, with a view to the acquittal of Judge Terry, 
charged with the death of Senator Broderick. 

—The Columbia river was still closed by tee at the la- 
test advices, 

—The People of the British province were agitated ata 
violation of territory by the capture of two prisoners on 
their side of the line by an American officer, and a ser- 
geant’s guard, who had conveyed the men into Washing- 
ton Territory across the line, 
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The Ronsehols. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eBleth not the bread of idleness."—Proverhs. 
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UNDER THE ICE. 


BY L, 3. BATES. 
Under the ice the waters run, 
Under the ice our spirits lie; 
The genial glow of the summer sun 
Shall loosen their fetters by and by. 
Moan and groan in thy prison cold, 
River of life—river of love; 
The winter is growing worn and old, 
The frost is leaving the melting mold, 
And the sun shines bright above. 


Under the ice, under the snow, 
Our lives are bound in a crystal ring ; 
By and by will the south winds blow, 
‘And roses bloom on the banks of spring. 
Moan and groan in thy fetters strong, 
River of life—river of love; 
The mghts grow short, the days grow long, 
Weaker and weaker the bonds of wrong, 
And the sun shines bright above. 


Under the ice our souls are hid: 
Under the ice our good deeds grow; 
Men but credit the wrong we did, 
Never the motives that lay below. 
Moan and groan in thy prison cold, 
River of life—river of love; 
The winter of life is growing old, 
The frost is leaving the melting mold, 
And the sun shines warm above . 


Under the ice we hide our wrong— 
Under the ice that has chilled us through ; 
Oh! that the friends who have known us long, 
Dare to doubt we are good and true! 
Moan and groan in thy prison cold, 
River of life—river of love; 
Winter is growing worn and old, 
Roses stir in the melting mold: 
We shall be known above. 
—Grand Rapids Eagle. 








Easy Warren. 


BY WILLIAM T. COGGESHALL. 


Raymond Warren was a “nice” man—every 
body’s clever fellow, as I heard a public man 
once remark, “a very extensive office,” with 
numerous duties, never discharged. Ray- 
mond used to sit in the chimney-corner late, 
very late on a winter's night, because he was 
too shiftless to get ready for bed. But after 
a while the fire burned low—the glow on the 
embers faded, and it grew cold in the chim- 
ney-corner; then Raymond became chilly, 
ad he would sneak to rest, where his wife 
perhaps had been for several hours, endeavor- 
ing to recover from the severe fatigue of a 
day’s work, into which had been crowded the 
greater portion of her husband’s legitimate 
duties. Raymond owned a large farm, left 
him by his father. It was good land, but 
the fences were not in repair, and every body’s 
cattle roamed through the fields, and Ray- 
mond’s crops were not sufficient to yield the 
family a decent support. The farm had once 
been well stocked, but tor want of proper at- 
tention the cattle became poor—the sheep 
were never folded, even in the most rigorous 
weather, and many of them died. The wool 
Was never pr »p rly sheared and washed, and 
when taken to market it would not bring the 
market price. Had it not been for Raymond’s 
wife, who was a business woman, the family 
must often have suffered for the common nec- 
essaries of life. 


Raymond’s chores were rarely attended to 
by himself, but was a neighbor sick, no man 
was more willing to work in his place. He 
was relied upon as the man who would al- 
ways neglect his own interests, to look after 
those of somebody else. He could never set 
himself at his own farm-work, but he was 
considered an excellent hand, when, to oblige 
a neighbor, he took a jo! in his field. 


It was'a bleak morning in mid-winter — 
Raymond Warren’s wife was in the barn-yard 
foddering the cattle—Raymond was in bed. 
The light of a brisk fire which his wife had 
had built, shone directly in his face. In 
awakened him—the room was warm, and 
Raymond was persuaded by its inviting ap- 
pearance to arise. He sat down by the fire- 
place in his shirt-sleoves, and waited for his 
wife to come and get him some breakfast.— 
As he warmed his feet he felt that he had 
reason to congratulate himsel on his happy 
situation, and he said to himself— 

*’Tain’t every man’s got such a wife as I 
heave. Here she made a good fire, and I'll 
bet 'the chores are all don2.” 

The chores were done, and Raymond had 

finished his soliloquy, when the use- 

ful wife hastened to the fire-place to warm 

her hands, which had become thoroughly 

oliilied by the cold thandle of the pitchfork, 

with which she had been throwing hay and 
straw to the cattle. 

“Tt might ‘be supposed that these occur- 
rences took place early in the morning—not 
so. It was ten o'clock when Raymond War- 
rén left his ‘bed. His wife had been sewing 
for two hours, before she prepared her break. 
fast; then she urged Raymond for an hour 
longer to get up. He made fair promises 


but left them all unfulfilled. She waited un- 
til it was nine o’clock, and then knowing her 
husbaud’s easy habits, and ashamed to have 
the cattle unfed st that hour of the day, she 
determined to attend to their wants herself. 

Raymond's first salutation to her as she 
stood by the fire, was, 

“I wish I nad some tea, Sally—but never 
mind, you've put the things away—a little 
warm water, with a little milk and sugar in 
it, will do just as well, and while you're about 
it, you may get mea little piece of bread; 
but just as you choose; no matter about it 
anyhow. "Taint every man’s got such a wo- 
man for a wife.” 

She might have answered, 

“It is not every woman that has such a 
husband.” 

But she knew such remarks would only 
make bitter feelings, and though fatigued 
with the violent exercise she had taken, she 
went cheerfully and prepared her easy, good: 
natured husband a cup of tea and a slice of 
toast, and then asked him if he would not 
cut some wood. 

“To be sure I will,” was his response. 

His breakfast over, he took up his axe, 
mounted the wood-pile and cut half-a-dozen 
sticks, when along came a neighbor, who 
wanted Raymond to accompany him to a 
saw-mill, about two miles distant, and assist 
in loading upon a sled some boards which 
had been sawed for him—of course Raymond 
went, and his wife was compelled to cut 
wood enough to keep the house warm until 
the following day. 


Mrs. Warren was in appearance a feeble 
woman, but she had endured hardships which 
would have destroyed the constituiion of one 
much more robust. Day after day her 
strength failed her, yet she made no com- 
plaint. Raymond saw that she grew pale, 
and was often disturbed with fears in regard 
to her, but he was too easy to mention the 
subject, and the useful wife became more and 
more feeble, until she was seized with a vio- 
lent cough. Raymond was one day thought- 
ful enough to speak to the village doctor as 
he passed their house with his ponderous 
medicine portmanteau on his arm, and the 
benevolent gentleman, who had some know- 
ledge of Raymond’s peculiar failings, left 
the woman an innocent tincture, and forbade 
exposure to the cold atmosphere under any 
circumstances, and also declared that her 
complaint was of a character very much ag- 
gravated by severe exercise. 

For a few days Raymond remembered the 
Doctor’s counsel, and as he had respect for 
the physician, he obeyed him as nearly as his 
constitutional failings permitted, but soon the 
wife was again obliged to chop wood and feed 
cattle, and taking a severe cold, she faded 
as would fade the summer rose in a frigid cli- 
mate. 

When Raymond Warren's house was des- 
olate, and his fireside cheerless, he saw what 
had been his great error during the two years 
of his married life, and he mourned his wife 
deeply, it must be said in his favor, both as 
a helpmate and a companion. He rented his 
farm and managed to exist “ easily’ for one 
year; but he was a domestic man—he was 
not satisfied with a childless widower’s solita- 
ry lot, and he began to look about him for a 
second helpmate and companion. In a few 
months he took to his home a woman, who, 
ho confidently felt, would fill the place left 
vacant by his first wife. Sadly was Raymond 
disappointed. A few weeks elapsed, and he 
fell into his old habits with complete abandon. 
Leaving his own work in a neglected state, he 
worked diligently one day to assist a neighbor 
iu getting wood to his house, and he returned 
to his home, iate at night, hungry and fatigued, 
expecting that his wife would have ready 
for his refreshment an inviting supper. In this 
hope, he had refused to take supper with the 
neighbor whom he had assisted. Poor fel 
low! the kitchen, where was to have been his 
excellent supper, attended by a smiling wife, 
was cold and unoccupied. No frugal board 
was there, and Mrs. Warren was in bed.— 
Raymond was much astonished, but was too 
good-natured to complain, and silently he 
ventured to explore the cupboard for a crust 
on which to satisfy the gnawings of his ap- 
petite. Not acrumb was there. It was evi- 
dent his wife had designed that he should go 
to bed supperless; and supperless to bed he 
did go, grieving seriously over his hard lot.— 
He had never before been so badly treated, 
and he thought it indeed distressing, but yet 
his disappointment was not sad enough to re- 
volutionize his constitutional good nature, and 
without a mutter he fell sound asleep. 

Raymond Warren did not hear chanticleer 
salute the morning, as it dawned after the 
‘night of his grievous disappointment. It was 
spring-time, and the birds sang under his 
. window, but he heard them not; yet he heard 





his wife, who had risen before the sun, crll 
him— 

“Mr. Warren, here I’ve been for an hour 
in the cold. ‘The wood’s all burned. It’s 
time I had some cut. If you want any 
breakfast, you had better get up.” 

Was Raymond dreaming? Was this a 
voice of reproach, that came to him in his 
sleep, with recollections of the wife that gone 
before him to the Spirit Land? Not so—it 
was a voice from the wife that dwelt with 
him in this sphere of existence, that came to 
remind him of duti.s not discharged, upon 
the performance of which depended the satis- 
faction of those desires which had intruded 
visions of feasts upon his hours of rest. All 
this he felt, still he did not offer to leave his 


couch. 
“Raymond Warren,” again said the voice, 


“ you left me yesterday without wood, to help 
a neighbor get wood for his wife, and you 
went to bed last night without your supper. 
You'll not get a bite to eat in this house till 
you bring me wood to cook it with.” 

“There’s plenty of chips,” said Raymond, 
in palliation, rising on his elbow as he spoke. 

“Get up, then, and bring them into the 
house,” said the resolute wife. “I didn’t 
know you when we were married, but I know 
you now. I kuow what killed your first wife. 
You want to make aslave of me, I'll at- 
tend to my duties; but if you don’t do your 
chores, the cattle may starve, and you'll nev- 
er get a bite to eat in this house unless you 
take it uncooked, if you don’t eut wood 
yourself or get somebody to do it for you.” 

Raymond started bolt upright, and it was 
not many minutes before he was at the wood- 
pile. Diligently did be work until he had 
cut an armful, which, like a dutiful husband, 
for the first time in his life, he carried into 
the kitchen. 

His wife made no allusion to what had pas- 
sed between them, avd Raymond, although 
burning with curiosity to know where she 
had learned what she had revealed to him 
dared not commence conversation in relation 
to it. The train of ills it might revive was 
fearful to the easy man’s mind. His break- 
fast over, forgetful of its lesson, careless Ray- 
mond wandered away from home, his neces- 
sary morning labors in his farm-yard unat- 
tended to, and his wood-pile unvisited. He 
returned home ut noon, strong in the faith 
that he should sit down to a good divner, 
whether she have any thing to cook or not. 
Mrs. Warren had enough to cook, but no- 
thing to cook with; however, much to Ray- 
mond’s satisfaction, when he entered his home, 
he found the table spread, and he knew he 
should soon be invited to take a seat near it. 
When the invitation came, he hastened to 
his accustomed seat, lifted the cover from a 
dish that he supposed contained meat; and, 
truly, there was meat, but just as it came 
from the butcher’s. Raymond was not a can- 
nibal; he looked at his wife inquiringly; she 
appeared to be waiting patiently to be served. 
He lifted the cover of another dish;—there 
were potatoes just as they had been dug from 
the earth. All the dishes that usually con- 
tained victuals were covered, Raymond grew 
suspicious, and lifted the covers hastily.— 
There was bread, as it had came from the 
tray; there were turnips that had never been 
under the influence of fire; there were apples; 
handsomely sliced for sauce, and there were 
numerous other edibles, but none of them 
could Raymond eat. He tuined for consola 
tion to a cup of tea his wife had deposited 
near his plate. There were tea-leaves float- 
in the cup, but the tea looked remarkably 
pale; nevertheless, Raymond, by force of hab- 
it, blew it vigorously to prepare it for his 
palate. But when he put it to his lips, he 
found that he had wasted his breath; for 
the water was as cold as when it came from 
the spring. 

Raymond was not a hasty man. He push- 
ed back his chair deliberately, and thought 
aloud: 

“In the name of Heaven, what does this 
mean?” 

Mrs. Warren, whose countenance during 
this scene had worn a sober aspect, now smil- 
ed pleasantly, and answered: 

“The victuals were all on the stove the 
usual time.” 

“It’s strange they were not cooked,” said 
Raymond, 

* Not at all,” replied Mrs. Warren; “there 
was no wood to cook them with.” 

In an instant Easy Warren then saw what 
a “moral” there was in ‘his novel dinner, and, 
with a keen appetite, he went to work on the 
wood-pile. He took his dinner and supper 
together that day, and he remembered that 
Mrs. Warren said: 

‘* Now, Raymond, whenever you leave me 
without wood, you must eat victuals that have 
been cooked on a cold stove.” 





Many women would have stormed and 


scolded, but Mrs. Warren knew there was a 
better way to correct her easy husband's care- 
lessness, or shiftlessness, as the reader pleases. 

One day, there was no flour in the house, 
and Raymond was about to go with some 
neighbors to a town-meeting, when his wife 
hid his best coat, and reminded him of the 
empty flour-barrel. Another day, his corr 
was to be gathered, when a neighbor desired 
him to assist him with his horses and wagon. 
It was a neighbor who often received favors, 
but seldom rendered them; yet Easy Warren 
could not refuse him. But, when he went to 
hitch his horses before his wagon, ho found 
that one of the wheels was missing. Of 
course, the neighbor was disappointed. In 
the afternoon, when Raymond expressed a 
wish to draw his corn, his wife told him where 
he could find the lost wagon-wheel. 

Thus was Easy Warren’s household manag- 
ed, until he began to realize practically what 
the error of his life had been. People said: 
“ Warren’s farm looks much better than it 
did some years ago.” Mrs. Warren never in- 
terfered with Raymond’s business except 
when he neglected it, and then she never 
found fault or scolded, but took occasion to 
show his neglect to him in a manner which 
impressed him with his injustice to his own 
interests. 

Raymond’s cattle were well cared for, and 
were in good order. When his fences were 
down, if he did not replace them, his wife 
employed a neighbor to make the necessary 
1epairs. His wife took the papers, and read 
them; she knew the state of the market, and, 
to oblige her, Raymond had his grain in mar- 
ket when the price was highest. Some people 
said: 

“Easy Warren is a hen-pecked husband,” 
But he kuew better; and he often boasted 
that his wife was more of “a business man” 
than he was. . 

They had lived together peaceably some 
years, when, one day, Raymond was in good 
humor, thinking over his prosperous condi- 
tion, and he told his wife: “Iama woman’s- 
rights man of the true grit. They may say 
you wear the breeches, if they please;—I am 
satisfied to have you do the thinking for our 
firm. And, now I see what a fool I have 
been, I must make up for my early shiftless- 
ness.” 

He did make up for his early shiftlessness; 
and, under his judicious wife's treatment, 
he became Industrious, instead of Easy War- 
ren. 

Mrs. Warren had the correct idea of wo- 
man’s rights and woman’s wrongs. Wecom- 
mend her management to those who have 
“easy husbands.” Especially we do com- 
mend it to those unfortunate women who have 
earned for themselves the opprobrious title 
of “scoLps.” 





“Taming of the Shrews.” 


The New York correspondent of the 
Springfield, Mass., Republican, in describing 
Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwel’s latest address 
upon her favorite reform, the “emancipation” 
of her sex, says: 

Four years had elapsed since I last heard 
Lucy Stone, when she spoke with the utmost 
ease, with marked eloquence and perfect as- 
surance of manner, before a, large audience 
at the City Assembly Rooms. Remembering 
her as she seemed then, it was extremely dif- 
ficult to make the Lucy Stone of that even- 
ing identical with the Lucy Stone of four years 
ago. The bright cheeks were there, the girl- 
ish figure, the musical voice; but the old as- 
surance, the perfect self poise, the rapid, con- 
fident, slightly saucy utterance, were all want- 
ing. She did not seem less earnest, but less 
assured. She told her old story of woman’s 


legal disability and wrongs, but not in the old 
demanding and defiant tones. The mother’s 
heart has dissolved the woman’s voice, and 
what was once pertness is now pathos; what 
it has lost in vigor, it has gained in tender- 
ness, 

Those who listened to Lucy Stone Black- 
well, and to her sister-in-law, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, before their marriage, can- 
not fail to observe the great change which 
has come over the public manner of these 
ladies since that event. Although they still 
adhere to their pet idea of an oratorical mis- 
sion, and occasionally leave their homes and 
their babies to talk on a publio platform, 
they do so in a much more subdued and wo- 
manly way than of old. The brothers Black- 
well married these ladies with a full knowl- 
edge of their strong-minded tendencies.— 
Was it in order to undertake the fascinating 
task of “ taming” them, as did the husband 
of Shakspeare’s “ Shrew?” Antoinette Blaek- 
well has a noble nature, and so burdened is it 
with the sorrows of humanity, and a sense of 
its own high mission, that her voice seems 
broken, and her words come low and slow.— 
While on Thursday evening, here stood 





* Lucy,” talkinz to be sure, yet blushing and 





trembling as she never did in that little, ridi- 


culous, impertinent Bloomer, that she used 
to wear. 





Great Men of the Bible. 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 


NUMBER EIGHT. 

Hagar,—She was first the bond-woman 
afterwards the secondary wife of Abraham,— 
It has often been asked were Abraham’s bond. 
servants Slaves? Also, was it mght in those 
days to have more wives than one. With 
regard to the first, I cannot tell, till the mean. 
ing of the word slave be defined. Lawyers 
are not able to settle the nature of the rela- 
tion which it implies, some claiming that it 
means simply the right of property in man, 
and others maintaining that it only implies 
aright to certain services. More than four 
hundred years ago the Venetians of Italy 
conquered the Slavonians (in Latin Slaves) of 
Russia, and sold so many of them for servants, 
that the market was over stocked. Some 
think it was from this the term slave was de- 
rived, but that is uncertain. These are all 
liberated long ago, and incorporated in the 
common mass of European population. 

In ancient times servitude arose principally 
from two causes, War and Poverty. Savage 
nations always kill their prisoners of war, and 
sometimes eat them. Barbarous and half 
civilized, enslave them. Enlightened nations 
exchange or liberate them for ransom. In 
those early days it was harder for a very poor 
man to get along alone, than itis now. In 
Job’s time, who probably lived soon after 
Abraham, we learn that vagabonds who 
would not work lived almost as miserable as 
the Digger Indians of California. (Job 30, 
4) They picked up wild leeks among the 
bushes, and dug out shrub roots for food.— 
Expert archers like Esau and Ishmael could 
live by hunting, but this required a natural 
tact which every man did not possess. 

The progress of the arts and sciences since 
that has done much to equalize mankind — 
The prodigalson out of sheer poverty joined 
himself to a rich man, and if he was anything 
above the bond-servants, we must pity the lat- 
ter, for he had not enough to eat. This con- 
dition of society would make it easy for such 
men as Abraham to collect a great household. 
either by conquest or purchase. He probably 
practiced both. The latter you may either 
call buying slaves, or ransoming captives, ac- 
cording to your fancy, or the tenure by which 
they were afterwards held. One thing is cer- 
tain, that they carried arms and were expert 
swordsmen, so that, whatever their nominal 
condition might be they had the physical 
means of asserting their rights. It might be 
remarked, too, that Jacob had men-servants 
and maid-servants, but these he calls (Gen. 
81 37) his brethren, 

Hagar was an Egyptian, and is supposed 
to have been one of those bestowed on Abra- 
ham by Pharaoh. God had proxised Abra- 
ham a numerous posterity. He now began to 
doubt that promise. Unbelief was one sin, 
and that prepared the way for another, viz. | 
bigamy. At Sarah’s suggestion, he married 
Hagar. Somebody has said that if Abraham 
lived in our day he would be put in the peni- 
tentiary for marrying two wives. That is not 
true, for if he lived in our day he would not 
have done it. It was wrong for Abraham to 
have two wives then, but not as great a sin a8 
it would be now. The old Testament always 
speaks of New Testament times, as affording 
greater light. If good men did not know and 
act better now than they did then, such pro- 
mises as we find in Is. 2, 4, would not be true: 


If we judge of Hagar’s personal appearance 
from the ancient Egyptians, and from hor de- 
scendents, she was of a light brown com- 
plexion, with coal black hair and eyes. Her 
person was tall and straight, and her voice 
rich and musical. If we judge of her charac- 
ter from the short account we have of her 
life, she possessed a great deal of energy and 
resolution. Her temper was proud and 
haughty, yet capable of being melted into 
tenderness. She seems to have been the 
opposite of Sarah, who was fain in complexion, 
gentle in manners, and probably indolent in 
temper. 

As might be naturally expected, no sooner 
is she installed as the wife of Abraham than 
she begins to despise the ‘ old woman, so much 
her inferior in talents and energy. The lat- 
ter complains to Abraham as though it was 
by his encouragement that Hagar assumed 
such a haughty carriage. He informed his 
wife that he still considered ber the mistress 
of the house, and Hagar her maid-servant.— 
Sarah resumed her authority and probably 
put Hagar to the commow work of the kitch- 
en as before. She, to be revenged on both, 
cleared out. She bent her steps towards 
Egypt, for the angel found her in the way to 





Thor. From Mamre, where Abraham lived 
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to Egypt is more than two hundred miles — 
Sixty miles of that is through a barren desert, 
with perhaps an oasis here and there. Except 
around these, there is no green thing, but a 
few stunted thorn bushes, and for miles the 
eye can rest on nothing but the dreary, ne- 
ked sand. _How the wanderer thought to 
make that journey on foot, is more than I can 
tell. Probably, like many other people in a 
passion, she did not think mach about it — 
She acted without thinking. She has entered 
this desert. Weary and discouraged she sits 
down by a fountain. The dead stilloess of 
the wilderness reign around, when all at once 
she hears a sound, Is it the growl of a hun- 
gry lion? Well, it is weleome. Any sound 


is better than this horrible silence. Death is 
better than desparing life. But no! It is 


something better. It is human language; it 
is an angelic voice calling her by name. How 
glad she must be, even though asked a search- 
ing question, which implied a reproof. Can- 
didly she owns that she is fleeing from home 
and duty. She is directed to return. On 
complying, she is rewarded with a promise 
very agreeable to her lofty mind. She is as- 
sured that her posterity would be numerous, 
hardy, brave, and independent. The text 
says, ‘ He will be a wild man;’ but in the 
margin it reads, ‘a wild ass of aman.’ This 
animal is described, Job 39, 7, “ He scorneth 
the multitude of the city, neither regardeth 
he the crying of the driver. The range of the 
mountains is his pasture, and he searcheth af- 
ter every green thing.” She seems to have 
been suitably touched with a sense of God’s 
kindness in noticing her. She cemmemora. 
ted it in the name of the well, und asked her- 
self the searching question, Have I here look- 
ed after him who seeth me? Returning to 
Abraham, she was a member of his family 
sixteen years. 

After that, however, the fate which she 
once wantonly sought, was, as it often hap- 
pens, forced upon her. ‘With her son, as yet 
a mere boy, she was turned out of doors.— 
He got sick in the wilderness. The water 
she carried with her was all used up. She 
laid him down in the shade of a bush and left 
him there. She could not stand to see him 
suffer, and she could not forsake him, so she 
went away about thirty rods, and sat down. 
Black was her heart then. She had seen 
many troubles, but this was the worst of all. 
Strong as she was to suffer, she could bear up 
ao longer. She burst out into bitter weeping. 
Once more the angel calls to her, directs her 
eyes to a well of water, where she fills her bot- 
tle to relieve the suffering boy. That feeble 
form grew up a stalwart frame. He learned 
to meet the savage tiger with his spear, and, 
sword, in hand, to grapple with the lion in 
his den, His feathered arrow brought the 
eagle from the clouds, and dropped the proud 
stag in the forest. His mother brought him 
a wife out of Egypt, and a numerous family 
rejoiced his tent. It is little we hear of Ish- 
mael. 





American Ladies. 

N. P. Willis says: “That our ladies begin 
sooner, and leave off sconer, than the ladies 
of Europe, may be a compensatory Ameri- 
canism; but, is it to be approved altogether? 
A word or two upon both ends of this social 
dilemma, will at least give our readers an in- 
structive topic to discuss. 

“In Sogland, and still oftener in France, 
a women of ‘fifty and upwards’ is often a 
leader of society, and a most admired object 
of attention from all classes of gentlemen.— 
the charming ‘Memoir’ literature of the 
most polite nation of the world, owes:half its 
fascination to the portraitures of such wo- 
men. Why should the like of them be al- 
most unknown in our American cities? ‘I'he 
more obvious reason—difference of education 
and climate, and difference of social habits of 
gentlemen—will readily occur to you; but, 
let me call attention toa point or two upon 
which the habitual feeling or impression of 
our fair countrywomen is erroneous,—leading 
anconsciously and most mistakenly to this 
abridgment of their natural ‘ term of office,’ 

“The complexion and hair are thought too 
much of. An American lady, to reassure 
herself as to what she bas that will be agree= 
able to society, consults her mirror! While 
dressing, in the morning, she anxiously 
studies the reflection of her face—and of the 
mere face, of course, without expression and 
without the air and movement of conversa- 
tion. Unless it retains its juvenescence, or 


gives up the world, and retires to a seclusion 
of saddened inactivity or discontented per- 
formance of the mere duties of home and _re- 
lationship. And this, at the very period of 
her life when she might be most agreeable— 
when the mind is ripest, her manners most 
refined, her tact most disciplined, her sympa- 
thies truest and most womanly, her precep- 
tion and appreciation and power of commun- 
ication at their fullest capability of giving 
pleasure! 

“Now, we venture to say that a ‘middle- 
aged lady’ would think nineteen twentieths of 
the value of mere youthfulness of face lost, 
if she could look at herself through the eyes 
of the ‘mixed society,’ for which, thus mista- 
kenly, she thinks herself too old. Her sister- 
hood of ‘lady friends’ would be likelier to 
look lovingly upon her, in the first place, for 
the very change which she laments—rivalry, 
and envy, like the shadows of the trees, dis- 
appearing at the day’s first dip below the 
horizon, and not heedful of the greater glory 
of the sunset. But to the eyes of gentlemen! 
—we would write a long discourse upon the 
greater attraction she may now have, if she 
pleases, to all the gentlemen of her acquairt- 
ance—except one! (There ishere and there 
a lady, of course, who dresses, goes into sacie- 
ty, and levels all her artillery of charms, as 
if every gentlemen in the world were that 
one lover—but this more general homme-ily 
is not for her). 

“A middle-aged woman can still dress 
beautifully, and all men admire that. Nine- 
teen-twentieths of her presence, as an object 
for the eye, is unaffected by her age, there- 
fore. The remainiag twentieth—the face—is 
the small» portion of her person which the 
dressmaker is compelled to leave unembellish 
ed, (Nature having ordained that her own 
heart ehali do the dressing of this, with smiles 
and good humor,) and as to the attraction of 
this remaining twentieth, for men’s eyes, let 
us make a single remark. 

“A face which is sympathetically genial 
will leave complexion and hair unthought of 
by their male beholder! This is true (we 
solemnly declare, from our sex’s point of 
view!) even where there are incipient wrinkles 
and gray hair. The features of any woman 
may be more charming to a man than beauty 
could make them, if they but express what 
is possible and easy—sympathetic inquiry for 
present thought or feel'ng, appreciation of 
his worth, discriminating and sincere pleasure 
in talking with him then and there. And 
this charm—which every middle-aged woman 
of sense may have, and which positively 
makes beauty of skin and hair quite unneces. 
sary—may last as long as she has senses and 
intellect unimpaired. Why, then, should our 
American women, in the very ripeness of 
their mind and womanhood, retire from the 
society they could so continue to please? 

“ But the strangest of things (passingly to 
allude to what took us most by surprise when 
we went abroad, as a social difference between 
Europe and ou: country) is the insensibility 
of American ladies to the especial franchise 
of superior middle-aged or elderly women,— 
confidential friendships with the eminent men 
of the time. That so admirable a privilege 
should be unclaimed and unsought for! The 
statesmen of England and France, the au. 
thors, the artists, and the distinguished of all 
professions, have women of charac‘er for 
their friends. It is an intimacy, too, that is 
more honorable than one of passion, cultivat 
ed with more refinement, and cherished with 
more enduringuess and devotion. To these 
disinterested hearts the great and the gifted 
confide their secrets, unburthen their cares 
and ambitions, tell their triumphs, confess 
their disappointments, difficulties, and fears. 
What sovereignty of a belle is comparable to 
such a woman's circle of friendships? What 
exercise of female power—what bestowal of 
beauty’s smile and fascination—is equal to 
the sharing of these higher destinies, serving 
and helping them as none but « faithful wo- 
man-friend can do, and bei::g thus beloved and 
cherished by the immortals who mingle with 
us here?” 








For Our Young Friends. 


. Geographical Enigma. 
I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 7, 6, 2, 12, 17, is one of the United States. 
My 11, 4, 18, 17, isa river in Germany. 


America. 
My 14, 18, 6, 16, is a river in Europe. 
My 2,13, 11, 18, 5, 8, 12, 18 @ range of mountains 


in Europe. 
My 1, 5, 10, 16; 6, 7,11, 16,15, 17, is ariver in 


unless she can produce what will pass for a | OTs? 


good complexion and youthful hair, she des- 
pairs of being still attractive enough for 
‘mixed company.’ Fearing to be remarked 
upon as ‘ growing old,’ or unwilling to show 


her incipient wrinkles or gray hairs to any | the 


but relatives or family friends, she_ sighs over 


the doom pronounced by her dressing-glass, | Pra 


n. 
My 8, 13, 17, 18, 15, is aJake in Oregon. 
My whole is an American lawyer and poet. 
J°M. J. Greenfield. 


Miscelamcous 
I am co of 18 letters. 
My 9,.4,.8, 12,18, is one of the largest cities in 


My 10,2, 8, 11,.i¢. an animal of Pern, 
5 13, 7, lpia a town dm, the east of 





My 5, 3, 9, 2, 7, 8, 12, 6, is a mountain in South | the 





My 11, 5, 2, 5,12, 7, is a beautiful tree cultivated 
for ornament. 
My 5, 4, 10, 10, 12, 18, 12, was a celebra‘ed Ital 
artist. 


My 6, 11, 8, 4, is a sea fish. 

Ey 2, 5, 6, 12, 1, 10, ia an island on the coast of 
Treland. 

My whole is a picturesque lake of the northern 


States, 
J H.W. J, Greenjield. 
Answers to Eni of last week.—To Poetical 
Enigma; Sparxk.—To Miscellaneous Enigma; Cox 
onEL Prancis BARBER. 





GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 

148 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 

58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 

A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 

This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
arn asis required by ether machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
ifshe works for one cent an . Send for a Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


The Great Economizer of Time 
AND PRESERVER OF HEALTH! 


The Most Popular & Reliable Machines 
Ever invented! 

Have won the Highest Premiums at the Fairs of the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 
MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, 
METROPOLITAN MECHANIC®’ INSTITUTE 

WASHINGTON, 
MECHANICS ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI, 
KENTUCKY INSTITUTE, LOUISVILLE, 
MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, St. LOUIS, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, 
at the State Fairs of 
ont, Connecticut, New York, New J 
we cee. Vi ‘\dissisel pi, Missouri, >’ 
Ohio, Indiana, entucky, 
Wisconsin, California, Michigan, 
And at hundreds of County Fairs. 








The Stitch taken by this Machine is not a Chain 
Stitch, but a LOCK STITCH; alike on both sides of the 
fabric sewed. 

Particular attention is invited tu the 


NEW STYLE MACHINE FOR $52.00. 
($57 WITH HEMMER.) 


We will warrant them equal in every respect, for du- 
rability and practical use, to the highest priced Machines. 


TERMS, INVARIABLY CASH. 


Br spe rn Bee'lt. 0, omrcas, 
@en'l ents for Michi 
145 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 








“GET THE BEST.” 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 
1500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
9000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the Vo- 
ceabulary. 


Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. Goodrich. 


Table giving Pronunciation of names of 
Fay distinguished persous of Modern 
eS. 


Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the 
Bible. With other new features, together with 
all the matter of previous editions. 

IN ONE VOLUME OF 1750 PAGES. 
PRICE $650. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
“GET THE BEST.”. GET WEBSTER. 

10-4w G & O. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
The trade supplied by F. Raymonp & Co., Detroit. 


WROUGHT IRON PLOWS, 


Subsoil Plows, Harrows, Grubbers, 
DRAINING TOOLS, Sc. 


The Plows, Harrows and Subsoileri were awarded 
the First Premium of the Michigan State 
Agriculiusal Society, 


gric 











A. MOIR, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


TS undersigned is now pooped to receive o:ders 
and to make all kinds of improved plows, cultivators 
and ditching and a tools, sal aes 

THE SUBSOIL PLOW, of pg! Iron, has received 
the sanction and approval of the Highland Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, and is considered of the very best 
models for that kind of work. 

THE SCOTCH-AMERICAN POOW made by me, is 
of wrought iron, and is got up onthe most approved 
model, sing a lighter d and turns a cleaned fur- 
row and does superior work. The style of mouldboard 
is new in this country. This plow is made with either 
iron or wooden beam and handles. Those made solely 
of iron cost. $25. The plow complete -vith wooden beam 
and handles, costs $18, with wrought iron points, wheel 


on beam. 

THE WROUGHT IRON HARROWS are made also 
after the most approved model, and have been tried and 
found satisfactory. 

The unde ed also makes Weovanr Iron Grus- 
BERS, N LTIVATORS, and sets of DircHING AND 
Dreaming Toors, Wuee, and Lever Roor-Currers, 
and Iron axix Farm Oars, all of the most approved 
and finished workmanship. 

Reference may be made to the Editor of the 
higan Farmer. All orders may be addressed to 
10-2m A. MOIR, Northville, Mich. 


FARM WANTED, 


ORTH about $5,000, with buil and fruit, 
Living ope res a ae com city, for a brother 
n Gran ch., in t ment for an 
undivided 3¢ interest in une of the Lm 
steam mills at Grand Rapids. Price $10,000, which is 
about the rate that the other interests of the same pro- 
perty sold at before the D. & M. R. was built, and before 
recent discovery of salt water, which must enhance 
the value of the property. Immediate possession will 
be a as none of the present owners can attend 
to it at present. One half can remain six years at ten 
rcent interest, For full Coopriptione and further par- 
address IN J. HINDS, 
10-4w 400 Grand-st., N. Y. 


Lawiten or New Rochelle Blackberry 
Y MAIL.—For $1 I will re free, 25 root cut- 








tings of this famous plant, w: will be sure to grow. 
Directions to accompany. .H.. B. LUM, - 
10-8w* Sandusky, O. 





Wilson’s Albany Seedling Strawberry. 


OR 8. Fifty Thousand, at five dollars per thou- 
sand, or dollars for five hundred; aeked ih 
moss and delivered at the Express or R. _ Fos gt office. 


WwW. & 
Sw Bridgewater, Oneida co., N. Y. 


it plaster beds and | ti 


REY. L. L, LANGSTROTH’S 
MOVABLE COMB HIVE. 


Patented October 5th, 1852. 


COMB REMOVED.—Each comb in this hive is at- 
to aseparate movable frame, may be all taken 
out inafew minutes, without cutting or injuring them 


 STOGES SHaaMTRERLD. "Sa aanganens 
taal tS) 
pay 





weak stocks may be easily strengthe 

them to combs, honey, or maturing broods 

strong ones, and queeniess colonies s ved from certain 
ruin a ving tho means of obtaining another qneen. 

FERTILE QUEEN—MOTH.—As all the stocks in 
the Apiary, by the control of the combs, can be kept 
strong in numbers and in ion of a fertile queen, 
the ravages of the bee moth may be effectually prevented. 

SEE WHATIS WRONG.—If the bee keeper ts 
that anything is the matter with a hive, he can open it, 
and by actual examination of its combs, ascertain, in a 
few minutes, its true coudition, and thus apply inteli- 
gently the remedies which it needs. 

NEW COLONIES.—New colonies ong be formed in 
less time than is usually required for hiving natural 
swarms; or the hives may be managed on the common 
swarming plan, or enlarged, (without any alteration of 
existing parts,) so as to afford ample accommodation for 
* DRONES A? D QUEENS. B impl 

— By a very simple arrange- 
ment, the queen may be coutinaa to her hive while the 
workers have their liberty, so that bees may be left at 
any time, without the least risk of their swarming in 
the absence of the bee-keeper. The drones when in 
full flight may, by the same device, be excluded from 
the hive and destroyed. 

SURPLUS HONEY.—The surplus honey may be 
stored in an upper box, in frames so securee as to admit 
of safe transportation, any one of which may be taken 
out se y and disposed of; or if preferred, it may 
be stored in small boxes or glasses, in convenient, beau- 
tiful and saleable form. J 

TRANSFER COLONIES.—Colonies may be safely 
transferred from any other hive to this ataljl seasons of 
the year, as their combs, with all their contents, can be 
removed with them, snd easily fastened to the es; 
and if this operation is skilfully tow gee in the gather- 
ing season, the colony, in a few hours, will work as vig- 
orously in the new as they did in the oid hive. 

NO BEES KILLED.—If the combs of the bee-hive 
ean be easily removed, and with safety both to the bees 
and the operator, then every enlightened bee-keeper will 
admit that a complete revolutien must eventually be 
effected in the management of bees. 

WELL TESTED.—This hive has been in use for a 
sufficient length of time to test its value, and is adopted 
by some of the eee bee-keepers. It can be made in 
a simple, cheap and durable form, or may be constructed 
with glass on all sides. 

hat The Ohio Farmer says: 

Weare satisfied that this is, by all odds, the best bee 
hive ever invented, and we doubt whether it is capable 
of improvement. it seems to be perfect in every .. 
ticular. We have tested it, and can recommend it to 
every farmer, as an article in which he can invest a few 
dollars with promt and pleasure to himself and family. 

hat Dr. Kirtland says: 

See Dr. Kirtland’s opin of this hive, in the Ohio 
Farmer of Dec, 12, 1857. It is not possible to recom- 
medd anything more highly than he does this hive. He 
is enthusiastic in its praise, and so are all who have used 


i 

PRICE OF RIGHTS.—An individual or farm right to 
use this invention, will be sold for ten dollars. Such a 
right entitles the purchaser to use, and construct for his 
own use, on his own premises, and not otherwise, any 
number of hives. Ministers of the G l are permitted 
to use the hive without any charge. Those purchasing 
individual rights are hereby informed that the inventor 
has expressly secured to them the right to use any iin 
provements which he may hereafter patent, without any 
farther charge. 

Applications for individual and territorial rights, in 
the New Eagiend States, New Lag Qhio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Tennes- 
see, California, and the Territories, addressed to 

10-1m R, ©, OTIS, Kenosha, Wis. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


STEREOSCOPIC EMPORIUM. 


E. ANTHONY, 


308 Broadway, New York. 
After May 1st, 1860, a¢ 501 Broadway, two doors from 
the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

HE Stereoscope is the most instructive, interesting, 
T entertaining, amusing, and exciting of modern inven- 
tions. 

None are too young, none too old, none too intelligen 
none too uneducated, to acknowledge its worth an 
beauty. 

No Lome is complete without it, and it must and will 
penetrate everywhere. 

It presents to your view every part of the world, in 
all the relief, boldness, perspective, and sharpness of dv- 
tail, as if you were on the spot. 

Photographers are every where exploring Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, in search of the grand and the beauti- 
ful, and the results of their skill are constantly enriching 
our stock, 

‘We have an immense variety of paper Views of Scenes 
in Paris, London, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Spain, The 
Rhine, Versailles, St. Cloud, Fontaineblea uilleries, 
Italy, Turkey, Egypt, Athens, the Holy Land, China, In- 
dia, Crystal Prisse. also Groups Historical, amusing mar 
riage scenes, breakfast scenes pic-nics, statuary, &c., &e. 
An exquisite assortment of Illuminated Interiors of 
Palaces, Churches, and Cathedrals of France, Italy, &c. 
The effect of these illuminated views is most remarkable, 

Every gentleman of wealth and refined taste should 
havein his drawing-room some of our exquisite views 
on glass, with a revolving stereoscope, showing 12, 25, 50 
or 100 scenes. Nothing can be more fascinating, and 
one can offer no greater treat to a friend fond of the pic- 
turesque and beautiful. 

Anthony’s Instantaneous Stereoscopic Views are the 
latest Photographic wender. They are taken in the for- 
tieth part of a second, and everything, no matter how 
rapidly it may be moving, is depicted as sharply and dis- 
tinctly asif it had been perfectly atrest. This gives an 
additional value, for to the beauties of inanimate nature 
it adds the charm of life and motion. The process is a 
discovery of our own, and being unknown in Europe, we 
receive from London and Paris large orders for An- 
thony’s Instantaneous views of American life and 
scenery. 

Among other things we have just published Stereo- 
scopic Illustrations of the scene of the Fu.ton Street 
Prayer MeetinG,in which many hearts feel an inter- 
est. The particulars of this will be found in our cata- 
logue. r 
ur catalogue of subjects and prices will be forwarded 
to any address on receipt of a stamp. 

Parties at a distance sending us $3, $5, $10, $15, $20 or 
$25 can have a good instrument and such pictures as 
they may request, sent by Express. 

Views alone, (without instrument) can be sent by 
mail, 

Parties who wish to be advised of everything really 
valuable in the line that comes out, may send us their 
names to place on record, and we will keep them posted 
at our own expense. 

Men of leisure will find Yhotography a most fascinat- 
ing and delightful amusement. e are prepared to fit 
out amateurs with everything necessary for their success 
together with instructions “How to take Stereoscope 
Pictures.” E. ANTHONY, 

Importer and Manufacturer of Photographic Mate- 
rials, Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views. 

(AF Merchants from every section of the country are 
invited to make an examination of our stock, as our dis- 
count to the trade will be liberal. 

To Photographers,.--lisrt class stereoscopic 
Negatives wanted, 
end by mail a print unmounted, with price s Nega- 

m2. 


ve. 
[Cut this out for future reference.]} 


Prince Albert Potatoes for Sale. 


WraeeatEp GENUINE — price one dollar per 
bushel, boxes extra; two barrels to one order for 
five dollars, delivered at the R. R. Depot. Address 
B. J. HARVEY Adrian, Mich. 
Feb. 23, 1860. 9 4t* 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, 


RGE BEARD, Wholesale dealer in Oysters 
Gri: Game, &c., will pay the highest a Sr 


w 
Choice Fruit. ofall ki ltry, 
Poe eell House Conaen, Detroit. wee. Lan Tie 
500,000 4P PLES GRAFTED. 
E offer 500,000 Apples d this winter, ready for 




















tting in the 1000; bh a 
000 = pen a8 a pet shoo, “Bobo aged, teh 
Télader” ue? A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 








| FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


For Spring of 1860. 
LLWANGER & BARRY solicit the attention of 
Planters, Nurserymen, Dealers and others, to their 
large and fine stock of Fruir AND ORNAMENTAL TRI 
Survss anp Piants, which offer at wholesale an: 
retail. All who intend to purchase trees this Spring, in 
large or small quantities, will do well to eoncalt the 
Catalogues named helow. Our new Descriptive Frait 
Catalogue is now ready for distribution. In ral 
terms, the stock may be enumerated in part as follows, 


viz: 
STANDARD FRUIT TREES BOR ORCHARDS, 
embracing all the most est dand valuable sorts for 
different parts of the country, 
Dwarf Trees for Gardens.—All the best varie- 
ties adapted to cgerien culture in this form. 
rapes—Hardy varieties, including 
elaware, Hartford Prolific, Emily, 
jana, Rebecca, Raabe, 
Concord, a Brinckle, &c. 
Grapes, Foreign, for vineries, including the Mus- 
cat, Hamburg, Stockwood, Golden Hamburg, Lady 
Downs, Buckland’s Sweetwater, &c. , 
Strawberries—aAll the American and foreign ya- 
rieties of proved excellence in this country. 
Black berries— Dorchester and New Rochelle or 
Lawton; of the latter, a great stock of strong plants. 
Gooseberries—The best English sorts, and a great 
stock of the American Seedling, that bears wonderful 
crops and is exempt from mildew. 
urrants—White Gra (the largest and best 
white Currant,) Victoria, Red Dutch, Black Naples, &c. 
ENGLIsH FILBerts anD SPANISH CHESTNUTS. 
F1as—Several finest sorts. 
Rhubarbs—Linnzus, Giant, Victoria, and several 
new and fine English sorts. 


FRUIT TREES for ORCHARD HOUSES 
Dwarf Maiden Trees—Of Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Apricot, &.. of the finest sorts for pot culture 
or Crchard Houses, Suitable selections made by E. & B. 
if desired. 
ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
The stock in this department is the largest and best 
we have ever before offered, aud embraces everything 
desirable, new and old, among 
Deciduous Ornamental Trees, Ponies, 





Evergreen Trees, Dahlias, 

Flowering Shrubs, enti 

Glades Shrubs, Border Plants, 
oses. 


Bulbous Roots—Summer flowering, including 
Amerziity, Gladiolus; Lillies, Japan, &., Tuberose, 
Tigridia, Teitonia aurea, Colchicum, &e. 


STOCKS FOR NURSERYMEN. 
Par SEEDLINGS, Our own growth, 1 and 2 years. 
Mazzarp Curry, 1 year. 
MAHALEB OnERRY, 1 and 2 years. 
grvrce Sroocks, 1 year from cuttings. 
or full and detailed information respecting the stock, 
prices, terms, &¢., we refer to the following catalogues, 
which will be sent gratis, pre-paid, to all who inclose one 
stamp for each: 
No. 1.—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 
No. 2.—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, &., &. 
No. 8.—Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green-house 
and may Rhee’ &e. 
No, 4.—Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen, Dealers, 
and others who purchase in large quantities, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y, 


CHOICE SEEDS BY MAIL. 


OOKER’S PREMIUM SQUASH —a new beer 
awarded ist premium at Michigan State and other 
fairs. For beauty, richness and long keeping. it has no 
oq Price 24 cents per dozen seeds. 
ooKER'’s Excersion Sweet Oorn—originated by 
crossing four choice varieties—is very early, large, pro- 
lific, very sweet, long keeping and best of all corn for 
the table. 12 cents per ounce. 

Tooxrr’s Cuoick WatTERMELONS—new and fine—se- 
lected from along list and tested—10 varieties in one 
package, 30 cents; separately, 50 cents. 

Summer and Winter Squashes. 10 varieties, all for 20 


cents. 

Earth Almond, Persian Muskmelon, Northern Sugar 
Cane, Early A Pat dgge ed one package, 12 cents, 4 

California, Siberian, Mexican and Chili Potato setts— 
all for 12 cents, 

Choice Annual Flower Seeds—10 varieties—20 cents. 

All the seeds named in this advertisement for $1.—~ 
See next week’s advertisement. 

The above seeds will be mailed to all who forward me 
the price in postage stamps or current bank bills. 

Address D. D. TOOKER, 
9-1w Napoleon, Jackson Co., Mich. 


PEACH TREES! PEACH TREES!! 


F% SALE—6,000 Peach Trees, of the most approved 
kinds, as: Early and Late Crawford, Troth’'s, Large 
Early York, Old Mixon, Ward’s Late Tree, Serrate Early 
York, Bose, te 

rees ‘ 4 : eet, F190 per 100; ae per 1000. 


9-2eow 








Nursery § mile south of Plymouth village, Wayne 
Co., Mich, 9-2m* G. YOUNG & PINNEY. 


(6 "7ARD TIMES NO MORE,” Any person 

(Lady or Gentleman) in the United States, pos- 

sessing a small capital of from $3 to $7, can enter Tito 

an easy and respectable business, by whieh from $5 to 

$10 ag day cam be realized, For Bh geg address 
TON & OO- 


(with stamp) W.k. . 
9-I8w 41 North Sixth-st., Philadelphia, 
THE 26th VOLUME 


Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


Horticultural Science, Landscape Gardening 
AND RURAL ART, 
—COMMENCED JANvARY 1, 1860— 

Forming a handsome volume of 600 pages, with numere 

ous engravings. Terms, $2 a yearin udvance. 
‘ HOYEY &CO., 
7-3w 7 Merchant’s Row, Boston. 


HE LAWTON BLACKBERRY 
proves to be hardy, productive of fruit of exquisite 
flavor and large size in all climates. Having now near 
ten acres of fine plants of the origins! variety, I am pré- 
pared to meet any demand for plants free from admit- 
ture of the common New Rochelle or seedli 
W TON, 














Plates and circulars free, WM. LA 
T-4t* New Rochelle, N. ¥. 
TOLEDO 


WHOLESALE NURSERIES. 


A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 
FFER to the trade generally and to all persons wishe 
ing to purchase in large or small quantities, at the 
lowest rates per dozen, hundred or thousand. "a, 
c= 





Our stock comprises, Apples, Pears, dwarf and s' 
Plums, Cherries, dw’f and st’d, Peaches, Apricots, Ne 
tarines, &e., as wellas Lawton Blackberries, Strawber- 
wai Raspberries, Gooseberries, Grape vines, Currants, 


©. 
Taking transportation and season into consideration, 
we sell lower than alinost any eastern nursery. Our 
stock of Ornamental Trees, ketlee! hogy Shrubbery and 
Greenhouse plants is the largest west of Rochester, N.Y. 
Orders solicited. A. FAHNESTOOK &.80N8, 
‘Toledo, Ohio. 
Send stamp and get a catalogue, 8-9weow 
CHOICE GRAPE VINES. 
A FAHNESTOCK & SONS offer at their Toledo 
« Nurseries, Catawba, Tapbells and Clinton G 
Vines at the lowest rates. 80, Ooncord eng 
becea, Northern Muscadine and Delaware, by the dozen 
or single vine, very low. Send orders early. 
Toledo, Ohio, A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 
_Ge"Send stamp and get a catalogue. dw 


10,000 2 YEAR OLD APPLE 
TREES. 
E offer 10,000 2 year old Apple trees, (our selection 
of sorts) B to 4it., at $45 per 1000. 

Toledo, Ohio, 3-9w A, FAHNESTOGK & SONS. 
EVERGREEMNS and STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

Homme Norway Firs, 18 inches to 2 feet, at $12 B ino, 
« “ — 9 to 12 inch 1000. 
00 O00 Wilson's Alba and Hooker strawberriees, at 


$1 000 ir 100; 
, 0001 > 100, $80 per 1000. 
: NESTOOR d& SONS, 











000. 
Linneus Rhubarb, $10 
‘oledo, Ohio, 8-9w 


AvPA 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 








S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT MICHIGAN. 


ESE ME AES 
THE MARKETS. 


The markets for all kinds of flour and grain remain 
quiet and dull, and without change. There is the ap- 
pearance of ademand for the supply of northern Ohio 
during the spring, but we, as yet, perceive no prospect 
of any thing like a good eastern demand. By the time 








of opening of navigation on the canals, it is probable . 


that the supply at the east will be considerably used up, 
go that weshall have a better demand, though no better 
prices. In the New York market common to choice 
extra flour ranges from $6@7. White Canadian and 
white western sell at $1 50. 

Flour—Selling at retail at $5 to 5 25 for good brands. 

Wheat—There has been very little offered in market 
during the week. Good quality of white is worth $1 20. 
Red wheat $1 15. 

Corn—Selling at 50c in the streets, and plenty. 

Qats—Supply good, and selling at 6c. 

Barley—This grain remains steady, with a very light 
supply, at $1 85 for the best samples. 

Potatoes—Are coming in fieely, and are now readily 
bought for the Ohio trade at prices ranging from 30 to 
$7c, according to quality. 

Apples—The apple trade is quite slack, and but few 
have come in, holders waiting to see whether better 
prices will not prevail, as the season advances. 

Seeds—Clover is selling very slowly at $425, and 
Timothy at $3 25, and somewhat scarce. 

Feed—Bran or shorts are worth $16, middlings at $19, 
and fine middlings $22@28 per ton. Corn meal worth 
$1 12 per cwt. 

Butter—There is but alight demand for butter, at 13 

@15c for roll. 
‘ freely at 12c per dozen. 

Live Stock, &c. 

The market for live stock remains steady, with but 
little doing in this city. There were a few head sold by 
E. Durham at 8c per B live weight. In sheep we no- 
tice nothing doing of any account. Good fair 40 Tb car- 
cases are worth 43g to 5c @ bb, an the pelts bring $1 25. 
Dressed hogs are seen occasionally, and good fair pork is 
worth 63g to Tc. Hides have advanced, and now 5 to 6c. 
Lard is worth 12c @ Ib, and tallow 8c. 


We note that the New York market presents a rather 
better promise than it has done for several weeks. Good 
quality animals are wanted. The telegraph report says: 

Beef Cattle—A shade higher for the first quality, but 
inferior qualities are dull and drooping. Receipts 3,150; 
quotations for common 7}4@8}¢ ; first quality 10@103g. 

Sheep—Active at full rates. Receipts 5,800. 

Swine—In moderate request at 6@65¢ for corn fed.— 
Receipts 2,000. 

At the Albany maiket for this week, there was sold 
84 Michigan cattle, averaging 1,200 Ibs.at 4c, and 28 Mich. 
igan cattle weighing each 1,500 Ibs at44c. The supply 
is less by 400 head this week than last, whilst there has 
been a better demand. Prime premium beef cattle 
were bought at 53¢¢, and a lot of Kentucky at that rate 
brought $8250. Altogether there were 220 head of 

‘ Michigan cattle in the Albany market. 


The prices are given as follows: 


This week. Last week. 

Premium ..........---- 54@5kKe. 54 @5ixc. 
Dabbe dddt wade case 44%@5 c. 4% c. 

First gnality wneecee---443@Akic, 4144@4%e, 
Second quality ....-.--- 8YU@AM%c. 84%@3%c. 
Third quality.......... 26 Cc. 244@3 c. 
Inferior.... ...-..-....- 2c. 2%c. 

Wool, 


The wool market this week is not promising. We 
note sales of about 2 500@3 000 pounds of woul in this 
city at 873g cts. The manufacturers are holding up 
somewhat, owing to the large importations of goods, 
which make them rather fearful, and hence there is at 
present a lull in the market that keeps holders from hav- 
ing any chance with buyers. The quotations in the 

. eastern market are a shade lower, for all kinds. We do 
not look upon this state of the market as permanent, 
and with the firmness in foreign markets, and the light 
amount of fleece wool on hand, we look for a better state 
of things. It will be perceived that this opinion is also 
held out by 

Tevixamer & Krrontne’s Woot Crrcurar. 
New York, March, 1, 1860. 

During the past month, our market was nearly as inac- 
tive as in January. There has been a little more in- 
quiry for fleece wool, and a moderate business has been 
done at firmer rates. In the way of demand, we have 
to report the same for pulled wool, but without any al- 
teration of the depressed prices. California and Texas 
wools, have met with a better demand without improve- 
ment in prices—they have, in fact, been rather easier,— 
The stock is light, and new supplies cannot be expected 
for some time to come. Mexican wool is unchanged; 
good lots are looked after, while poor ones remain neg- 

lected, and fine washed wool is suleable at a reduction of 
about 10 per cent. only. Fine foreign wool is held firm- 
er. The accounts from abroad indicate that prices have 
advanced in the European markets where the stocks are 
represented as being very light; and agents buying large- 
ly in Buenos Ayres at much higher rates than last year, 
together with a short clip there as well asin the Cape of 
‘Good Hope has caused the firmness. A few sales of fine 
Mestizo have been made at former prices, and with a 
slight advance since some new wool at a ligh cost has ar- 
rived, and is likewise held firm. Medium qualities have 
been in fair demand at steady rates, and the stock is be- 
coming very light. Low varpet wools have continued 
in good request, and improved prices have been obtained 
for certain kinds. Thestock of most descriptions, huw- 
ever, is considerably reduced, and we are looking for 

new supplies uf washed and unwashed good low wools, 
The last auction sale at Liverpool, consisting of the most 
‘partof East India wool, produced for the more desira- 
ble kinds an advance of 3¢ to 1d @ BD, leaving the other 
qualities at former rates, and all of it was sold. Of the 
low and medium wools of other descriptions offered, a por 
tion only was disposed of, the owners withdrawing a good 
share of itand holding it for higher quotations. On the 
Continet, the auction sales of Mestizo wool were very well 
‘attended, and nearly all that was put up sold at about ten 
%@ cent, better than at the previous sales, The stocks of 
wool in the German markets are represented insufficient 
for the demand, and not enough to last until the new clip. 
The present quiet state of our own market may be at- 
tributed to the large importation of woolen goods--much 
larger than anticipated for this season, yet to he account- 
ed for, perhaps by the great consumption of them in the 
way of female wearing apparel. The demand otherwise 
ig not sufficient for the increase, and this state of affairs 
has been looked upon by our manufacturers with the ne- 
cossary caution. 
The prices in New York are quoted at— 
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ADMIRATION. 


HIS imported-Thoroughbred Stallion will stand at the 
T stables of A. L. HAYS, MARSHALL, the ensuing 
season, 1860, 





TERMS. 
The terms of service will be Twenty-five Dollars, pay- 
able at the time of service, or in approved notes, 
The season will commence on the first of April and 
end on the first day of July. All mares proving not 
with foal will be entitled to service free from charge the 
next following season. 
DESCRIPTION, 
Admiration is a rich bay, sixteen hands high, coming 
four years old and pertectly free from blemishes ef any 
kind. He possesses immens2 bone and muscle and was 


pronounced by the most competent judges to be one of 
the most perfect thoroughbred horses in England. He 
is thoroughly calculated to produce stock that will com- 
bine bl with bone and first class symmetry. He ob 
tained the first prize at the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Show in 1858 for the best colt likely to make a Hunter, 


over 26. competitors. Also, the first prize at the Don- 
caster Show, for the best colt calculated to get Hunters 
and Carriage horses. He served a few msres in England 
last season and proved himself a sure foal getter. 
PEDIGREE. 
Admiration was bred by Mr. Johnson of Driffield 
Farm, near Driffield, Yorkshire, England. Sire, Sir 
Nestor. Dum, Polonaise. Sir Nestor by Ion, out of 
Palmyra, winner of Twentyjive Races; lon by Cain. 
the sire of Imported Albion and many other of Eng 
land’s most celebrated racers. Ion ran second to Don 
John for the Doncaster St. Ledger, (the fastest race on 
record), and wes only beaten a short head, beating the 
celebrated stallion ercost. Palmyra by Sultan, out 
of Hester by The Camel, sire of Touchstone. Sultan 
was the sire of Bay Middleton and imported Glencoe, 
and many other racers of celebrity. Polonaise by The 
Provost out of Siberia by Brutendorf, dam_by Blucher, 
winner of the Derby, out of Opal, by Sir Peter. Polo- 
naise won four matches at three years old, beating at 
even weights Elthiron for £1,000 a side, Uriel a 
side, two miles, Highland Fiing, two miles, £200 a side, 
and Glanca, winner of the Cambridgeshire stake, for 
£500 a side, 
From the foregoing pedigree it is clearly evident that 
Admiration combines the blood of the most celebrated 
racers in both England and America, and cannot fail to 
answer the entire demands of the most fastidious lovers 
of Thoroughbred Horses. A. L. HAYS. 
Marshall, Mich., 1860. 10.tt 


Choice Seeds by R. R. or Express. 


HODE [ISLAND PREMIUM CORN—An early and 
R oductive variety, decidedly the best for Northern 
cultivation. 50 cents per peck. 

California Potatoes—large and productive; Siberian, 
a very handsome market variety; White Mexican, a 
* little gem” unsurpassed for baking; Early Shaw, the 
best early variety—each 50 cents per peck. 

Tooker’s Excelsior Sweet Corn—Ears a foot long; each 
10 cents, 

Chinese Northern Sugar Cane—pure seed and war- 
ranted to grow. 25 cents per pound, 

Hungarian Grass Seed—50 cents a peck. (See last 
week's advertisement.) Catalogue sent free. 

The above seeds will be shipped as per order on re- 
oy price. Address D. D. TOOKER, 

O-1t 





Napoleon, Jackson co., Mich. 





JAMES G. DUDLEY. 4 
No. 93 Main Street, Buffalo, N. ¥.|2 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENT FOR |¢& 
Be 
KE’ Bg 
eg 
Improved Standard Scales. |22 
STRONG & ROSS PATENTS. PI 
Great. simplicity: Wonderful Accuracy ; ee 
No PIT; NO CHECK RODS; Weigh when I 
out of level; No jarring of platform affects the ee 
Balance; Ail friction received on Balls, not on = = 
Knife Edges; Sold Cheap and Warranted. goal 
All sizes shown on Store Floor. eS 


Scales for all uses on sale. ‘ 


HERRING’S PATENT SAFES. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
WITH HALL’S POWDER PROOF LOCKS. 


Vault Doors, Money Boxes. 
Banx Locks, at Makers’ Lowest Prices. 
HERRINGS SAFES NEVER FAIL. 


Cast Steel Church Bells. 


FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 
Tested mag oy in all climates, Europe and 
America, eigh less; Better Tones; Heard 
farther; Cost 50 per cent less than Composi- 
tion Brews, which are also sold at Makers’ 
Lowest Prices. 


ae OF ALL SIZES, FOR ALL USES. 
aly 


DRY GOODS AND CARPETS. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 


CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Embracing every variety of 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Valencia Robes, Bayadere Stripes, 
Laces, Embroideri 
id Gloves, 


White Goods, 
Hosiery, ee gs Cloths, 
‘Fiannels, cks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, ey ren 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 
OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 
Is complete in all its branches, 
Tapestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply, 
Extra Super ingrain 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do, 


Cotton and Wool do, 
Silk Damask, Worsted do, 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and 


ts. 
Window Hollands, 
Window Shades, 


Jil Cloths, 8,6, 12, 18 and 24 foot, 
ive Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings 
Which we offer cheap for cash. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO, 
14-ly No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


BEE-HIVES! 


rr 1854 I published in the “ Farmer's Companion,” an 
account of the new and important invention of Rey. 
LL. Langstroth, of what he termed a “ Movab 
Bee-Hive.” The subject of bee culture had always been 
one of no small importance in my view, and for the last 
ten years I have watched with great interest the pro- 
ss of Bee-culture both in Germany and this country. 

ince the announcement of Mr. Langstroth’s invention 
Ihave been watching it closely, until I am well sat- 
isfied, from a full trial, that itis the most important step 
ever made in bee-keeping. And after ascertaining that 
it was no bambag, but that it was bag 4 a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of keeping bees, I purchased 
the right and title to Branch and 5t. Joseph counties, 
Mich., and now offer individual rights in those counties, 
If after a fair trial 
I agree to return the price paid and take the hive bac 
thus avoiding all risk on the part of the purchaser. 

All other movable frame hives are infringements on 
the Langstroth Patent, and preparations are now being 
made to prosecute all such apesoue on the public, 

Address me at Burr Oak. [478m] CHAS. BETTS, 


Hiorse F’owers, Threshers and 
Cleaners ! 
pars 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 


‘orse Ss Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Floar 
Mile, Cross-cut and ular Saw Mil Smiths 
Smut Machines, 
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First Premiums at seven State Fairs in 1858 to Howe's Scales. Used 


= 
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d approved by leading Merchants, Rail Roads, &c., in all parts. 
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the hive does not prove satisfactory, | ed to 


THE BUCKEYE 
REAPER AND MOWER! 


Aultman & Mitler’s Patent, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 


asst 
whi 


5 winag oor is furnished b: 
they have had, by FAR 8, on their own lands, at 
their own leisure, and in open competition with 


All other Mowing and Reaping Machines 


In every .such trial, “THE BUCKEYE” has received 
the decided apprebation of the Practical K 


armers, 
AT THE GREATEST 
PRACTICAL FIELD TRIAL 
Ever held in this country, at 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., JUL, 1857. 
THE FIRST PREMIUM! 
Grand Gold Medal and Diploma! 
Offered by the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
For the 
BEST MOWING MACHINE, 
Was awarded to this Machine, over 
Manny’s, Ketchum’s, Burrell’s, Hallenbeck’s, 
Allen’s, Nirby’s, Heath’s, Hovey’s, The 
Ohio Mower, and a number of others. 


It has also receiver tthe 
Indiana State Agricul. tal Society’s Field Trial, 


First Premium, 
Trumbull county, Ohio, First Premium, 
Clark county, Ohlo, First Premium, 
Albany county, New York, First Premium 
Queen’s county, L. L., First Premium, 
Duchess county, New York, First Premium, 
Portage county, Ohio, First Premium, 
Summit county, Ohio, First Premium, 


And at 
MANY OTHER FIELD TRIALS! 


besides the decision of the Farmers in its favor, over all 
competitors, in many field trials, among the farmers 
themselves, with the single object of satisfying them- 
selves which was the best machine. 


The BUCKEYE also received the New York State 
Agricultural yar be First Premium, 1858, 
Connecticut State Fair, First Premium, 1857, 

do o do First Premium, 1858 
Maryland State Fair, First Premium, 1858. 
Eastern Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858. 
Western Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858, 


And the Michigan State Agricultural Society’s Fair in 
18°9, and numerous other 


State, County and Town Awards! 


It is, therefore, with the utmost confidence that they 
are now offered, (after t he successful trial by more thaR 
200 farmers of Michigan ays 4 the last snmmer) as the 
very machina which their fellow farmers want—sujted 
to every variety of grass and grain and to every variety 
and state of soil—wet and marshy or dry and stony. 
We intend to manufacture in the best manner, all the 
Mowers and Reapers which the farmers of Michigan 
need—if they will let us know in good time (and the 
sooner the better) how many they will want. 
They cannot be hurried up on short notice, and the 
cash outlay for them is too large and the profit too small, 
tor us to make a large number more than will be 
wanted. Therefore, when the farmer knows wnat he 
wants, the sooner he gives his order, the more certain he 
is to get the right article at the right time. 

ATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON. 
Jackson, Oct. 1859. 42-tf 


General Agent for the State, 


E.ARNOLD, OF DEXTER. 
Loeal Agents: 

Wayne County—HEATH & DRESSER, Blindbury’s 
. Hotel, Detroit. “ d 

aim C.M. MANN, 108 Michigan Avenue, Detroit. 

akland 5 

Lapeer County, H. N. HILL, Pontiae, 

Oakland Count 

Macomb 


. B. Marshall. 
BURNHAM & CO., Battle Creek. 
Kalamazoo County—Dr. F. RANSOM, Kalamazoo. 
Lenawee & Monroe—KEYES & FRIEZE, Clinton. 
Washtenaw, east part—Gr0. ALEXANDER, Ypsilanti, 
HORACE WELSH, Pittsfield. 
Oakland Co.—WM. HENDERSON. West Novi. 
Ionia County--H DrGARMO, Lyons. 
Livingston Vo.—FREEMAN WEBB, Pinckney. 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is - 

now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 

tates, at a reduced price. , 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

Saar cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each, 

These machines will manufacture per day, accordin 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS O 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pends, and can be pases and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
a piano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
qty of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 





chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, ora man and two boys can keep itin full 
operation, 

For Simplicity, murability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be« 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 


for that ~ Se. ; 
ee” Applications for these machines may be address- 
JOHN DALN 
Birmingham, Mich. 


SEEDS, SEEDS! 


RESH SHAKER SEE of LAST YE 
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Potatoes of several kinds, King Philip, Flour, Dutton 
Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Timothy, Clover, Barley’ 
Peas. de, at NFIELDS 


10% Woodward Ave. Detroit, 
FOR SALE. 
HE subscriber, wishing to go west, offers for sale a fine 











P 
No. 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 


iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- | D. 


1860. 


MICHTOAN SOUTHERN 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
R of IL ROAD. 












MOMROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 
CLEVELAND LINE, 
With its acca Soage a nee Route from De- 
troit to Monroe, Adrian, Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, Philade pom Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Montre Mew Portland, Rouse’s Point. and all 
poiuts interior, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
we bh ew England States, and all points West and South- 
es 





N and after Monday, November 14th, 1859, Passen- 
ger will run as follows: 
FROM DETROIT, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 9.30 A. M., ek Chicago at 10.80 P. 
M., and Toledo at 12.27 P. 
Montreal and Chicago ery daily at 9.20 P. M., 
amiring 7 Chicago at 10.80 A. M., and Toledo at 


FROM CHICAGO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 6.00 A. M., arriving in Detroit at 6.00 P. M. 
Chicago and Montreal Se WE daily at 7.00 P. M., 


arriving in Detroit at 7, " 
FROM TOLEDO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 3.00 P. M., arriving at Detroit at 6.00 P. M. 


iy! 
Chicago and Montreal Express, daily at 4.00 A. M. 
atriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 
CONNECTIONS: 

Trains from Detroit connect at Adrian with Michigan 
Southern Main Line for Chicago. with New Albany and 
Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line, and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South. 

Connect also at Adrian with Jackson Branch Trains 
for Jackson. 

Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Michigan Roa 
for Dayton, Hamilton and Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Sandusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash Valley Road for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for Bryan, 
Kendalville, Ligonier and Goshen. 

Trains from micngp and Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trnuk Railroad of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portland and Boston; with Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations. : 

FREIGHT TRAINS leave Detroit daily except Sundays 
at 5.50 A. M., arriving in Toledoat 11.10 A. M., and 
Chicago via. Adrian at 8.10 next mee 

Leave Chicago bere except Sundays, at 9.15. A. M, and 

8.00 P. M., arri me in Detroit at 9.00 P. M. 
Passengers for Cincinnati, via Dayton and Mich- 
igan Road, will take the 9.30 A. M. train from Detroit, 
which makes direct connection at Toledo with Dayton 
and Michigan trains for Lima, Dayton and Cincinnati. 
Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 

Minutes slower than Detroit time. 

GS Woodrnff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
= trains on this route. 

_ and Fare the same as by any other Rail Road 
oute., 
No tne. of cars between Detroit snd Chicago. 
aggage checked through to all points East & West. 
JNO. D. CAMPBELL 
GENERAL Sup’t, Toledo, Ohio. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit, T-tf 


THE ONLY ARTICLE 
UNRIVALLED IN MARKET, 


WITH IMMENSE 


HOME AND EUROPEAN DEMAND. 


THE reason why is that by Nature’s own process it 
restores the natural color permanently after the hair be- 
comes gray; supplies the natural fluids, and thus makes 
it grow on bald eads, removes all dandrufi, itching, and 
heat from the scalp, quiets and tones up the nerves, and 
thus cures all nervous headache, and may be relied on 
Md onze = Seoeere of So scal one Wr ; it will stop and 
ce m™m. ng off; es it soft, glossy, healthy 
beautiful; ona if used by the young two or three 
times a week, it will never fall or become gray; then 
reader, read the following and frage for yourselves: 


ew York, Jan. 8, 1858, 
Messrs. O. J. Woop & Co., 

Gentlemen: Having heard a great deal about Profes. 
sor Wood’s Hair Restorative, and my hair being quite 
gray, I made up my mind to lay aside the prejudices 
which I, in common with a great many persons, had 
against all manner of patent medicines, and a short 
time ago I commenced using your article, to test it for 


myse 
satisfactory that I am 





he result has been so ve 
very glad I did so, and in justice to you, as well as for 
the encouragement of others who may be as grey as I 
was, but who having my ae without my reasons 
for setting it aside, are unwilling to give your Restora- 
tive a trial till they have further proof, and the best proof 
being ocular demonstration, I write you this, which 
ou may show to any such, and also direct them to me 
‘or further proof, who am in and out of the N. Y. Wire 
Railing Establishment Sey A 
My hair is now its natural color and much improved 
in aypearance every way, being glossier and thicker and 
much more healthy looking. I am, yours eee 
HENRY JENKINS. 
Cor. Columbia and Carroll sts., Brooklyn. 
Livingston, Ala., Feb. 14, 1858. 
Fror. Woop—Dear Sir: Your Hair Restorative has 
done much good in this part of the count:y. My hair 
has been greatly diminishing for several years, caused, 
I suppose, from a slight burn when I was quite an infant. 
Ihave been using your Hair Restorative for six weeks 
and I find that I have a fine head of hair now growing, 
after having used all other remedies known, to no effect. 
I think it the most valuable remedy now extant, and ad- 
vise all who are afflicted that way to use your remedy. 
You can publish this if you Ck proeee Yours, &c., 
8. W. MIDDLETON. 
Tpiledeiphia, Sept. 9 1857, 
Pror. Woop—Dear Sir; Your Hair Restorative is 
proving itself beneficial to me. The front, and also the 
ack part of my head almost lost its covering—was in 
fact BaLD. I have used but 2 half —~ bottles of your 
Restorative, and now the top of my head is well studded 
with a promising crop of young hair, and the front is 
also receiving its benefit. I have tried other prepara- 
tions without any benefit whatever. I think from my 
own persona’ recommendation, I can induce many 
others to tryit. Yours, respectfully, 

D. R. THOMAS, M. D, 
No. 464 Vine Street. 
in bottles of 3 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3¢ a pint, and 
retails for one ‘dollar fer bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 

forty Ps cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., npprecees, 312 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Restorative is put u 





J. L, HURD & CO. 
DETROIT MICH. 


Produce and Shipping Merchants 
Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $900,000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $900,000, 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respecttully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of {itchignn, test the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie al, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, 48SHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of Michi at prices much be- 
low those of former years... Our p ampent 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 


e ° & Co,, 
fii}iyr ‘oot of Second-st, 


CUMMINGS PATENT 
AY, STRAW AND STALE 








Jaok and Jenny and two yearling Mules... Will 
suld at a bargain, j a. Wy. EDGOOMB.” 
Lima, Lagrange co., Indiana, Jan, 10, 1860, 


th t i by hand or h t 
Oost PENFIELD'S AGE'L WAREHOUSE, 
Detroit, Dee, 80, 1868, DB-tE 


d, | which flood the market, until the name itself is 


And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
ah y all g geis ¥ Goods | p 








AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


A compound remedy, designed to be the most e 
Alterative that can be made. Itisa concentrated v1! 
tract of Para Sarsaparilla, so combined with other sub. 
stances of still greater alterative power as to afford an 
effective antidote for the diseases darsaparilia is rejuted 
tocure. It is believed that such a remedy is wanted b 
those who suffer from Stramous complaints, and that 
one which will accomplish their cure must prove of im. 
mense service to this large class of our afflicted fellow 
citizens. How po ey compound will do it 
has been proven by experiment on many of the worst 
cases to be found of the following complaints :— 
SororuLa anD SororuLous CompPnaints, Eruptions 
AND ErvuptivE ‘AsEs, ULorrs, Prmpies, Buotongs 
Tumors, Sart Ruzvm, Soatp SYPHILIs ANp Sy. 
PHILITIO AFFECTIONS, MzrourIAL Disras Deopsy 
Nxvearerm or Tro Dovtourrvx, Dipiury, Drsrare 
AND INDIGESTION. es Rose or St. AntHony’s 
Free, and indeed the whole class of complaints arisin, 
Som Daparry on THE Bioop. 6 
s compound will be found a great promoter 
health, when taken in the spring to expel The foul Aad 
mors which fester in the ffesh at that season of the year. 
By the timely expulsion of them many rankling Soa 
ders are nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, by the aid 
of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
a will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural channels of the 
body by an alterative medicine, Cleanse out the vitiated 
blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it when 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins: 
cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Even where no particular disorder is felt, 
people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
the blood. “Keep the blood healthy, and ail is well; but 
with this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no 
nae a ee a cond something must go 
ng, an e great mac 
overt oe gr ery of life is disordered or 
uring late years the public have been misled b 
large bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract x 
Sarsaparilla for one dollar. Most of these have been 
frauds upon the sick, for they not only eontain little, if 
any, Sarsaparillu, but often no curative properties what- 
ever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment has fol- 
lowed the use of the various extracts of Sarsai arilla 
thy 
despised, and has become synonymous with im siti 
and cheat, Still we call tills compoenh Sarsapariiia, nd 
intend to supply such a remedy as shall rescue the name 
ifrem the load of obloquy which rests upon it. And we 
think we have god for believing it has virtues which 
are irresistible by the ordinary run of the diseases it is 
intended to cure. In order to secure their complete 
eradication from the system, the remedy should be judi 
ciously taken aceording to directions on the bottle. 
PREPARED BY 
DR.IJ.C.AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Price, $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 


All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit 
and by all Druggists every where. eS 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR, 


NEVER DEBILITATES., 
bg? is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known and approved by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is = recommended. 

It has cured thousands «~ within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
sperace unsolicited certi-” — in my possession 
show. 

The dose must be aap om ited to the temperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 











tities as to act gently on \the Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your) © sndgment guide you in 
the use of the LIVER) ~s IN VIGORATOR, 
and it will cure Liver Complaints, Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys-|'™ Pp epsia, Chronic 

arrhea, er| > (Complaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive-| = |ness, Cholic, Cho- 
lera, Cholera Mor-| = |bus, Cholera In- 
fantum, Flatu- lence, Jaundice, 
Female Weak- fa |messes, and may be 
used successfully as an Ordinary Family 
Medicine. It will] py /cure SICK HEAD- 
ACHE, (as thousands can testify,) in twenty 
minutes, if two or} > [three teaspoonfuls 
are taken at com-| mx |mencement of attack. 

All who use it are giving their testi- 
mony ie ie favor. = 


MEI THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 

Price One Dollar per Bottle. 


—ALSO.— 
SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 


COMPOUNDED FROM 








Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
pana ASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
many c e 
The’ Family Ca-| .)thartic PELL is s 
entle but active Cathar- tic which the proprietor 
as used in his practice @® | more than twenty years. 
The comatautly wercee- —_ ne et oe those 
who have long use e and the satis- 
faction which “al express] 4 jin mg to their use, has 
tocneed =e © eae new a — n ane tepek of ”. 
e rofession we now tha erent Ca- 
The RAMELY OA-|% (eta RYO. PEL 
e = Cc ILE 
Sas, with due reterepoe to Oe i patablished, a 
een compounded from a variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act = |alike on wena pant of the 
a aoe | gat a = waz cong cers x all 
cases where aj artic needed, such as De- 
rangomonts = = ba stomach Sleepi- 
me ains in s ck an oins 
Costiveness, Pain| |and Soreness over 
the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if neglected, “/end in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of pe- = tite, a_ Creeping 
Fonestion of Cold over the body, 
treightin thehend| = [at Ln i12 emntory 
Diseases, Worms] «jin Children or 
Adults, iRheuma- tism,a great Purifier 
of the Blood and many| & | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement 
Dose, 1 to 3. 


PRICE 380 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the large towns. 

Ss. T. - SANFORD, M. 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
81-lyr.tf 835 Broadway, New York. 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


[s the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three stumps have been with this Ma. 
chine in am hour en mv . The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Lang except the counties of Hillsdale, 
ranch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Yan Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
fuseola and St. Clair, whieh are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on application to 

Ypsilanti. 





AVID BLACKM 
or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 


The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loce- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [3] 


WOOL! WOOL!! 
30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED 


T OSBORN’S FACTORY in exchange for 
a: substantial cloth such as DOESKIN, CASSI- 
I 








3SKI 
BROWN and GRAY CASSIMEBES, 
REEDS, WHITE and RED FLANNEL, 
YARN, all of which were- made ex- 


ares, or by the yard, also wool carded, and spun, and 
twisted at our ustial rates. All those in want of a good 
article of cloth for their own use, will do well to send 
their wool to Osborn’s Factory. All work warranted 
well done and done to order. All wool sent to Ann er. 
to. For 


ber by Rail Road will be prom: tly re 
address a n 


H. OSBORN & oo. 
THE PEOPLE’S WILL. 


R SALE at Penrrero’s Aer’, Warenovss, at man- 
ufacturer’s 
ning in this ci 


rices, freight added; and can beseen run- 
Detroit, Mich, 8-tf 
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